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--.- RFRESH FROM ‘THE PRESS... 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES 
For the Little People. 














By nearly 
HALF A HUNDRED WRITERS. 





Beautifully Bound in Red Cloth and Gold. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 75 CENTS. 





This collection of Short Stories will be found of great worth in Kindergarten, 
Primary School and Home. The Stories are short and suggestive, two valuable 
qualities in children’s stories. 





PUBLISHED BY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York. Atlanta. Kansas City. 
Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
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= ei a : Weis Brush Tube 
O&A nin with wa White Mucilage. 


For Sticking Everything. Far Superior to ordinary pene 
Goes twice asfar. Sticks Quick. THE BRUSH [MAKES I 


S() HANDY For Bank, Business House, School, Mounting hg and 





General Purposes. 
DAINTY For Library , Kindergarten, Paper Flowers, Lamp Shades, Etc. 
A 20TH CENTURY LUXURY. 
For Sale at Stationers and Druggists. 
BY MAIL, EACH, 15C. SIX, 75C. TWELVE, $1.25. 


BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 


The Weis Patent Binder Looks Like a Book. 
Ridges: mee ow as well as temporary, binds all back numbers. No punch- 
needles, thread, etc. = >» Borner. Eacu Compete. 


& 
* 
+ “hi inders in ha dsome maroon ck th, titles in gold, any one of the apap. to 
® hold six copies, «ent PREP AID to any address in the United States on receipt 


of 50 cents. McClure’s, Century, Harper’s Monthly, Scribner’s, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Munsey, Review of Rev views, North 
- 
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American Review, Chatauquan, Self Culture, 
St. Nicholas , Outing, Metropolitan. Ladies 
Home Jour nal, holds 12 copies, 80 cents. 
Beautiful Music Binder, holds 20 
copies, $1.00. Teachers and Agents 











make money selling these Binders. 
= Send for Lists and Ape ‘ts’ Terms. 
m THE WEIS BINDER Co 
42 Jackson St., TOL EDO, O. 
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JUST PUBLISHED— THE LATEST AND BEST oe 


OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


yf 0 
d Colored Illustrations. By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha. Price 30 Cents. 
7 Many words of commendation and congratulation have already been sent us, 
although this attractive little Primer has been out but one month. We append 
a few of the many encouraging words that have reached us. 
Our Litre Fo.k’s PRIMER is just received. I would say that I can scarcely praise it 
, too highly. It is a radical departure from the old-fashioned reader, and cannot fail to meet 
a long-felt want. 
The points which must commend it to all are its beautiful half-tone reproductions of 
famous pictures, thus bringing real art into the realm of the child, its colored illustrations sup- 
plying a long-felt want, the novel introduction of the calendar, at once interesting and instruc- 
f tive, the combination of script and printing, thus familiarizing children with both, the use of 
number and science in connection with reading, the bright suggestions for busy work as shown 
in the stick-laying and drawing designs; the fact that each month’s work is made to revolve 
about a central point, thus affording a means of new inspiration and interest. B. R. 
v 
PROVINCETOWN, MAss. KINGSTON, MAss, 
“Our Little Folk’s Primer” “Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
seems to me to be a very good is an attractive little book and 
book, and I have no doubt it seems very well adapted for first 
will be of much service in first year work, 
year work, HELEN HOLMEs, 
, C. W. FEARING, Supt. of Schools. 


Supt. Schools. 


| Jouiet, ILL. 
“Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
received and carefully exam- 
ined. It seems very excellent 
and I shall probably give it a 
trial a little later. 
KATE A. HENDERSON, 
Superintendent. 








EVANSVILLE, IND. 
It is a beautiful book both in 
print and illustration. 
y) W. A. HESTER, 
; Supt. of Schools. 





So. HADLEY FALLs, MAss. 


“Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
has many attractive features. 





EDWARD H. McLACHLIN, 
Supt. 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


York, Pa. Referring to your favor of the eleventh, I 


received the copy of “ Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
and have enjoyed examining it. I have no hes- 
itancy in pronouncing it the best book of its 
kind which I have seen. Its best feature is that 
it contains so much information—a new idea 
in books for beginners. 


I have examined with interest “Our Little 
Folk’s Primer.” The book abounds in variety, 
both of illustration and progressively related 
subject matter. It is attractive and cannot fail 
to interest and instruct beginners. 


artistic. 





A. W. WANNER, City Supt. 
MARGARET C, BEER. 


’ 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


378 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO. 
62,93° 1 


50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 








arrangement pedagogical. 
for both oral and silent reading, and is unusually 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


“Our Little Folk’s Primer” is 
a beautiful book. I prize your 
select courses in supplementary 
reading. 
W. L, STEELE, 





OsHKOsH, WIs. 

I have examined “Our Little 
Folk’s Primer” wlth consider- 
able pleasure, and cannot refrain 
from pronouncing it a very ex- 
cellent thing. 

BuEt T. DAvis, 
Supt. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
The author of “Our Little 
Folk’s Primer” is one of our 
successful principals, 
C. G. PEARSE, 
Supt. of Instruction. 


Curcaco, ILL. 


The subject matter is well chosen, and the 


It is a good book 


FLorA J. COOKE, 
Cooke Co. Normal School, 


809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE FINEST SERIES 
N | MI AL LS OF ANIMAL PICTURES 
PUBLISHED. 


HIS handsome work is lida da uae in scene parts. Each part contains ten 
beautiful photographs of animals taken from life in all parts of the world. The 
entire series, containing 240 pictures, illustrates completely the an mals of the earth, 

the illustrati-ns having been taken from every continent and every quarter of the globe. 
Each picture is 7} x 10 inches in size. They are printed on the finest paper — on one 
side only, so that if desired they may be detached and mounted. Each is accompanied 
by interesting description. The numbers are valuable in many ways in school, avd will 
be a very acceptable gift to any child. Five numbers are now ready and coupons for 
them may be found below. The balance of the series will be issued monthly. It should 
be noted that Part I. only will be sent as a sample for ten cents; and that by using the 
last coupon the five parts may be obtained at a liberal reduction. 
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1-5 
) THIS COUPON 
) WITH 


60 CENTS 
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) THIS COUPON § % THIS COUPON 
WITH ( ; WITH ( f WITH 
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THIS COUPON | THIS COUPON ‘ 


4 THIS COUPON 

WITH ( ) WITH ¢ > 

10 CENTS 15 CENTS , 15 CENTS 4 15 CENTS  ?¢ 15 CENTS 
Entitles the Sender Entitles the Sender ? Entitles the Sender 5 Entitles the Sender Entitles the Sender ‘ 

) To Part 1 of To Part 2 of ) To Part 3 of | 
ANIMALS. ‘ ‘ ANIMALS. | ANIMALS. 


; Entitles the Sender 
) To Parts 1lto5 
OF ANIMALS. 


~~ 


To Part 4 of ( To Part 5 of | 
ANIMALS. 2 ¢ ANIMALS. 
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r 
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Coupons for the Remaining Numbers of the Series will be Published as They are Issued. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York, 
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A School Library is an Invaluable Aid to Discipline. 
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Catals, MAINE, Oct. 15, 1898. 


I distributed the certificates to the pupils in one class_ | 
Monday night after school, and Tuesday morning some were | 
at my desk asking for more certificates because they had | 
promised to let certain persons have them. The money was | 
raised and passed in before school began Tuesday morning. 
Some of my teachers in the lower grades think of trying the 
same scheme. 


L. W. GerrisH, Principad/. 





OUR CERTIFICATE METHOD..... 


The “HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we send you on. are to be placed in the hands 
of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils will dis- 
pose of only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that nearly the 
entire amount ($10.00) was raised in two hours, by this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent results 
as this; the average time being from four to ten days. 


The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription, and his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, 
and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 


The work has a good effect on the pupil, making him feel that he is an important factor in securing a library for his 
school, thereby stimulating his interest in the matter. 


WE WILL CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, free of charge, to any teacher who 
would like to try this method of securing money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School Libraries. Address 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


809 Market St., San Francisco, 
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Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Part 1. For Primary Grades. 
By ANNA J. McGRATH. 





HIS is a book long desired by intelligent educators. 
The author of it, a teacher of many years’ experience, 
has endeavored to make the. study of arithmetic 

pleasant to the youngest pupils, and has sought to make the 
child understand the connection between arithmetical facts 
and every-day life. The statement 35—18=17 has no par- 
ticular interest to the average child, but connect that fact 
with something he does every day, something in which he is 
interested, and you have his attention fixed and he is ready 
for the mechanical part of the problem. 

The school life of many children in our public schools is 
of necessity short. Time and energy are at a premium. If 
in the allotted time a child can learn two facts where he 
would have otherwise learned but one, who can estimate the 
beneficial results obtained from the economy of time and 
force ? 

In Practical Propiems there is a combination of useful 
information, geographical and historical facts, intelligent 
business transactions that makes it a book of the age; a 
book that teachers will heartily welcome, supplying as it 
does a long felt want. 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 





NEW YORK. 





LIVE SUBJECTS FOR LIVE TEACHERS. 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN. 


Political Economy, Political Science, 
And Sociology, 


There never was a time in the History of our country when its laws, 
government and institutions were of such vital interest to all classes, as 
the present. The war with Spain has placed the United States in the 
front rank of the Nations of the World. It has proven the patriotism of 
the American people. Its results will mean progression in all lines. It 
is the duty of every patriotic citizen to assist in making our government 
the best under the sun. All should be familiar with our laws, both 
national and municipal, and should study social questions. There are 
still many problems to be solved and many evils to be corrected. We 
are entering upon a new age in the World’s History. Citizens who 
would act wisely must examine the problems of the day from the stand- 
point of the three sciences presented in this new course of study. 

Economics and Sociology are studies now required of teachers in many 
States. Among the contributors are: Richard T. Ely, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, University of Wisconsin; Jesse Macy, Professor of Political 
Science, Iowa College; H. H. Powers, Professor of Economics, Leland 
Stanford University; Graham Taylor, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Katherine Coman, Wellesley College; W. F. Willoughby, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.; John R. Commons, Professor of Sociology, 
Syracuse University; W. P. Reeves, M.P., London, England; John A. 
Hobson, Oxford University, England; F. S: Baldwin, Boston University, 
etc., etc. 

The course contains over 1000 pages, fully illustrated, price $3.75. 
A month's lessons will be sent to any address for 35 cents. Address, 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 
Association Bidg., Chicago. University Bidg., New York. 





Read Them to Your Pupils. 








‘“‘ Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old,— 
Which in our younger years, we saw, and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 

That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 


STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
The People of the Chosen Land. 


By MYLES ENDICOTT. 


Vols. I. and Il. With lilustrations from Dore and other Eminent Artists, 





“Stories of the Bible’’ seems to me to be exceptionally well written for school purposes,— and it is handsome. 


H. T. Bawey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 





Price, Boards, 40 Cents. Cloth, 60 Cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


809 Market St., San Francisco. 


63 Fifth Ave., New York. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 













































THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


HISTORY AND PATRIOTISI1. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 





The coming citizens are in your schools. 
Can you not help introduce them, by pleas- 
ant readings, to their Country’s History? 


Here is a carefully graded list: 


2nd Grade. 
Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIs. 


Large type edition. Illus. Price, Boards, 
30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 





The supply of supplementary reading for 
- — a grade or two in advance of this has been 
abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting matter. 
Cuas. W. DEANE, Sufi. Schools, Bridgepori, Ct. 


’ 3d Grade. 
Stories of American Pioneers. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 39 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson. 


In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt vividly pictures the stirring 
events of the most interesting and romantic periods in the history of 
* America. ® 


Stories of Great Men. 


Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. I. Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus — Washington — 
William Penn — Gen. Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


Stories of Great Inventors. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — Morse — Edison, with graphic stories 
of the r wonderful discoveries and inventions. 


Stories of Our Authors. 


Illus. Price, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — 
Lowell — Alcott. 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the 
childhood of these men. These anecdotes have been woven together 
and written in simple disconnected sentences adapted to the last term 
of first year grades or to the second year grades. 





4th Grade. 


Stories of Colonial Children. 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


I made a particular test of your Stories of Colonial Children with my 
own children, and take pleasure in letting you know that the result was 
more than usually satisfactory. Although my eldest is only eight years 
old, he not only enjoyed my reading of the stories, but took the keenest 
delight in reading them for himself. 


S. H. Clark, University of Chicago. 
Sth and 6th Grades. 


American History Stories. 


By Mara L. Pratt. Vols. L., II., [1I., and IV. 
Price, Boards, 36 cts. each; Cloth, 50 cts. 
Usep 1s THE ScHoots oF New York, Boston, Brooxtyn, Etc. 
Your American Histories are, in my opinion, among the most valuable 
aids to the work of introducing History in the lower grades. We are 
using a quantity of them in Grades III. and IV. Reading and language 


- are best developed in connection with what is intensely interesting, and 


I predict a large demand for books of this sort. 
S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 


6th and 7th Grades. 
Cortes and Montezuma. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


Pizarro; or the Conquest of Peru. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


DeSoto, Marquette, and LaSalle. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt vividly pictures the stirring 
events of the interesting and romantic periods in the history of America. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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1899 Calendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
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S has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency Z 
<< =~process, producing a beautiful color effect, especially when $& 
2 hung in the light. S 

> Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended : 
=> from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at @& 


iv" 


bottom of hanger. Size of calendar, 14x 20 inches. 
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SS Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. e& 
S Ready for distribution December 15th. To insure gettinga S$ 
@ copy send in your order now to y¥ 
x A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. € 
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OUR RED CHILDREN. 


Hiawatha. By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. With notes. Paper, 10 cents. 


Stories of the Red Children. 


By DororHy Brooks. Large type. Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should be interested and 
familiar with the legends that have woven so much of poetry and romance about the life of the Red 
men. And when these fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history ot the little Red children 
they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized children of to-day with a peculiar close- 
ness. All barriers of race and centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 
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| For February Special Days. 





These will aid you in the preparation of exercises fot 
the observance of the birthdays of 


Longfellow, Lincoln, 


Washington, Lowell. 
STENCILS: 

The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable fot 
the head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desited. On paper, 
18 x 24 inches. Price, to cents. 

The word ‘‘ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very 
handsome, ro cents. Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, 
Daisy Pattern. Price, 20 cents. 

U.S. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle with 
National Emblems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, *s cents. 175. Washington on Horse- 
back, 5 cents. 

Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln and 
Longfellow. Price, 15 cents each. 

Portraits. Five Cents Each. 

56, Washington. 57, Lincoln. 140, Longfellow. 
148, Edgar Allen Poe. 149, Napoleon. 150, Welling- 
ton. 151, Pope Leo XIII. 152, King William. 153, 
Bismark. 154, Czarof Russia. 159, Professor Agassiz. 
160, Horace Mann. 176, Charles Dickens. 177, Louise 
Alcott. 178, James Russell Lowell. 


BOOKS: 

Story of Longfellow, 5 cents. Story of Lowell, 5 cents. 
Story of Lincoln, 5 cents. Story of Washington, 5 cents. 
Selections from Longfellow, 5 cents. Stories of Great 


Men, 30 cents. Stories of American Authors, Vol. L., 
yo cents. Stories of American Authors, Vol. IIL., 40 
cents. 

MINIATURE ART PHOTOGRAPHS: 

We have fine reproductions of original and excellent 
portraits of 

Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Size 2x 2h inches. Also their homes, size 3 x 34 inches, 
printed on enameled paper. Price, 10 cents per doz., 
3 doz. for 25 cents; so cents per 100. Sent postpaid. 

We also have their portraits only, size 5 x 7, price, 
12 cents per dozen, 75 cents per roo. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Pictures about 5 x 7 of Washington Elm, Cambridge. 
Monument Line of Minute Men. White House, 
Washington. Capitol, Washington. Washington on 
Horseback, 

PHOTO ENGRAVING OF 
George Washington, Martha Washington, 
Longfellow, 
printed on extra heavy enameled paper, size 124 x 17 
inches, suitable for framing. Price, 20 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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A Binder for ‘Primary Education.” 


book. 


them in the least. 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers we have 
secured 300 binders, (retail price $1.00,) made especially for us, 
with the ‘“‘ Prrmary Epucation” stamped on the back. We have 
used this style binder in our office the past two years. and give it 
our unqualified endorsement. Some of its special features are 


1. The only Binder that allows the leaves to open the same as regularly bound 

2. The only Binder that binds, which requires no punching, no needle and 
thread, etc., all of which mutilate the magazine. _* 

3. Magazines or papers can be easily put in or taken out without mutilating 


4. Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 








We are desirous of increasing our subscription list, and we believe there is no better 


Epucation, aad knowing its merits, we believe you can easily induce two of your friends to 

subscribe for it. You need only to send us two new paid in advance subscriptions and we 

will send you one of these binders free of charge, postpaid. These binders are not for sale. 
This premium is given only to present subscribers sending us new subscriptions, and to 


secure it your own subscription must be paid at least one year in advance. The 
date on the colored address label will show you when your subscription expires. 


When these 300 are taken no more can be secured on these terms, so we advise you 


to act at once. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


¢ 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


This Binder Free! Our Special Offer! 


way to do this successfully than with your co-operation. As a subscriber to Primary 
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Of all Preceding Years 
For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


ARE 
THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 

Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


By Jacogurs W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and Russet, HINMAN, author 
of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 
is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer. 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Natural Elementary Geography ° ° $ .60 
Natural Advanced Geography s ° ° 1:25 
The greatest success in their sale, their universally enthusiastic 


reception, their advanced method, sound educational principles, fine 
illustrations and superior, accurate maps. 


‘‘Infinite Riches in a Little Room’”’ 


BALDWIN’S READERS 


Eight Books, Five Books, 
One for Each Year For Ungraded Schools 


Distinctive in the good taste of their selections; unique in their 
combination of the Best Literature, the Best Art and the Best and 
Most Practical Methods. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 


in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
“Oo 


Some Other Successful Texts of the Year 
BARNES’'S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


75 Cents Per Dozen 


GNHDENHOGHHDGN-“AGNHDENHD 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies. .40 Todd’s New Astronomy . . 1.30 

Payne’s Geographical Nature Overton’s Applied Physiol- causing debility and Exhaustion.” 
Studies. ; ’ ~/ a ogies ; F ; ; i 

Rice’s Rational Speller : Forman’s First Lessons in ies 


a oe ‘ ‘ » wig Civics . é ; 
Part Il. . ; ‘ . +20  Guerber’s Story of the English .65 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


1898 The Greatest Success of the Year 1898 = 
| 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





For descriptive circulars and catalogues of many other superior and For sale by all Druggists. 
successful texts, please write to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. LOOM LOONAD GAAQ NHS “OG “DG 
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Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

















By the 
Hundred. - 
20 for 30 
cents, 
ccc Mention PRI- 
ASSORTED MARY Epuca- 


TION and send 
two 2-cent 
stamps for 16- 
page catalogue, 
supplement, 
order sheet, 
and two sample 
pictures. 


AS DESIRED. 


1000 
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Number 1 


A Plea for Thoroughness 


If every teacher would make a New Year's resolu- 
tion, and carry it out, to cultivate in her children the 
habit of thoroughness over and above everything else 
for one year, the blessing to a single generation would 


be beyond estimate. 


Not thoroughness alone in lessons, but in every 
trifle of the day’s routine. If the teacher could find 
the courage to stop the wheels every time a thing was 
half done, or less than well done, a habit of thorough- 
ness would begin to grow, and the brain cells would 
come to the assistance and send ‘down orders,— 
‘*Go back and do that over again!” 

What is the Law of Habit? ‘It is that every time 
we perform any action, we have more proneness to, 
and a greater facility for, the performance of that 
action under similar circumstances than we _ had 
before.” If then, it is the law of a good habit to try to 
do a thing perfectly to-day, because it was done per- 
fectly yesterday, here is a powerful ally to assist at 
the very beginning. The tendency to thoroughness 
may be established in mere babies. <A tendency is 
a power. The woman who bemoaned the doctor's 
verdict that her husband had a “ tindency,’’ was not 
far wrong in her cause for alarm. 

We see that which we wi// to see. If the eye and 
ear could take up the sole duty for one day of noting 
how much of life’s ills result from slipshod ways of 
doing things, the conclusion would be easily reached 
that the world might be revolutionized if every body 
would do things the very best they could be done. 
Housekeepers everywhere echo the complaint of ww- 
thorough, inefficient service. The business men are 
not a whit behind, except that they do not say 
as much or reiterate it as often. They accept it 
with a sort of philosophy —that it Aas to be. It is 
not an extravagant statement that the creak in the 
machinery of every large enterprise can be traced to 
the fact that somebody has slighted a duty. The 
editor of a large newspaper in a New England city, 
called in twenty boys from the city schools, and not 
one could file papers thoroughly or write and spell a 
simple letter from dictation, without errors. 

Yet the schools go right on laying out so much 
work for so much time, and the hammer falls when the 
time is up. Accomplishment and not thoroughness 
is the goal. How many teachers can remember either 
a request or command from the powers that be, that 
a habit of thoroughness be made a part of the child’s 
character even if less work be accomplished? And is 
there any premium of approval bestowed wher a 
teacher has made this a first requirement? Is she not 
rather smiled at for being “very particular” and 
“rather fussy?’” Yet of all children on this round 
earth American boys and girls need this training most. 
Born into a nervous “rush” and a “ get there ” at- 
mosphere, they need the check of * slow and sure,” far 
more than the. spur to “ keep up.” 
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How shall this check be administered? Not by 
eternal ‘“dont’s,” nor by “ nagging,’ but by a firm 
insistence for the best every time or mone at all. A 
love of thoroughness, a passion for thoroughness, must 
pervade the air of the school-room, and a standard of 
thoroughness must be set high, by a thorough teacher. 
That teacher who goes to her blackboard to write, 
‘¢ Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” 
and scoops out a clean spot upon the board to place 
these words, leaving all the rest a debris of previous 
work, will never teach thoroughness. Words are dead 
things when contradicted by example. 


The Psychology of Interest 
Dr. THEO. B. Noss Principal of State Normal School California Pa. 


O long and so often has it been declared that the 
os science and art of teaching are based on psychology, 
that there should not now be any doubt about it, yet 
there is. Not many teachers deny boldly, but many 
are unconvinced. Many are perplexed by the great claims 
set up for psychology as the foundation of practical ped- 
agogy. They have not found, in their own experience, a 
close connection between success in teaching and the formal 
psychology presented by most books and in most schools. 
Many teachers having this psychology fail: many others 
without it succeed. Not a few teachers fail to see how suc- 
cess in the school-room depends upon an extended descrip- 
tion of the nervous system, or upon an exhaustive treatment 
of the several intellectual powers ; or upon the usual formal 
classification of the feelings. 

No study of psychology can be shown to be of great value 
to the teacher, unless it modifies her school-room practice. 
Those topics in psychology (and perhaps they area majority 
of all), which leave the methods of the teacher unchanged, 
are not more special or basal in the teacher’s vocation, than 
in that of the doctor, lawyer, politician, preacher or general 
scholar. 

The whole field of psychology is, of course, interesting and 
important, but its relation to the teaching art is not so 
intimate as has been supposed by some. No teacher was 
ever maue expert in her art by merely reading in libraries 
and pondering with closed eyes over the unfathomable 
mysteries of the human soul. It is not a theory, but a con- 
dition that confronts her. John, James, and Mary, and forty 
other boys and girls come to school each morning with the 
regularity of the rising sun. They are unquestionably 
present and must be counted. It avails little to consider 
questions of ontology; it avails much to become well 
acquainted with John and Mary. Possibly, if the distinction 
were more clearly made between things essential and things 
not essential to the teacher’s success in the study of 
psychology, there would be more room and reason for 
emphasis where it is needed. 

lf but a single phase of the whole subject of psychology 
were named as of paramount importance to the teacher, it 
would not be the physiology of the brain, nor the so-called 
faculties of the intellect, but the phenomena of Interest. If 
a second topic were added, it should be the Doctrine of 
Apperception. The first of these topics, Interest, deals 
with the antecedent conditions of all learning ; the second, 
Apperception, covers the whole learning process. 


Doctrine of Interest 


Archimedes said of his lever, that if he had a place for 
his fulcrum, he could move the world. If the mental world 
of the pupil is to be moved by the teacher, the place for the 
fulcrum is at the pupil’s interests. These must be studied 
and be depended upon by the teacher for success in his 
work. As love has been called the greatest thing in the 
world, so interest may be regarded as the greatest thing in 
the school-room. What is love indeed, but a phase of 
interest? Without a certain warmth of interest, a child’s 
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mind does not work naturally. He can no more learn 
without interest than he can eat without appetite. 
‘‘Tediousness,”” said Herbart, “is the great sin of 
teachers.” It should be the chief business of the teacher to 
plant and develop interests in the child’s mind. It means 
more to the child for his success in life and enjoyment of 
life that he should acquire interests, than that he should 
learn facts. Strong motive is as necessary in the develop- 
ment of character as the main-spring is to the running of a 
watch. Practically nothing has been done for a pupil until 
his motive powers, 7. ¢., his interests have been reached ; 
nothing short of this should be dignified by the name of 
teaching. Success in reaching, guiding, deepening, and 
multiplying these interests, is the pearl of great price in the 
teacher’s art, and it is of more value than all else the 
teacher can do. ‘The work of teaching does not truly begin 
until the child’s interests are found. Socrates said to his 
friends, ‘“‘You may bury me, if you can find me.” You 
cannot educate a boy until you get to the boy. That is 
common sense. And you do not get to the boy until you 
reach his interests, nor can you educate him save as you 
quicken and guide these interests. Whatever else a teacher 
is or is not, he must be in sympathy with the strong 
feelings and enthusiasms of youth. Youth is the time for 
these. If a tree does not have many blossoms in spring, 
how can we expect much fruit in autumn? The teacher 
should cause interests to bud all over the pupil’s mind. 


Whose Interests ? 


The teacher should consider carefully whose interests are 
to determine the methods used — his own or the pupil’s. 
Should the teacher substitute his higher and better interests 
for those of the child? This seems plausible, yet the child 
cannot learn anything with the teacher’s interests, but only 
with his own. These may be trivial, but he can use no other. 
He can only be educated through self-activity. The 
prodigal son in the parable was impelled by very low 
motives to return home,— he was hungry. But he had to 
act from these motives or perish where he was. His 
father’s higher motives and interests could not avail for the 
son. 

The Sophists argued from the following premises that 
motion is impossible: a body cannot move where it is, and 
it cannot move where it is not. Since there is no place in 
the universe except where a body is and where it is not, it 
cannot move at all. The answer is, of course, that a body 
can move from where it isto where it is not. A child can- 
not be educated where he is, that is if his present interests 
remain unchanged: neither can he be educated where he is 
not, that is, with the interests and motives of some one 
else. But the teacher can take him from where he is and 
lead him whither he would have him go. 

The highest ideal and pattern for each teacher, is that of 
the Great Teacher, who himself assumed the lowly form of 
those he would save and elevate. ‘Take heed that ye 
despise not these little ones,’ has a pedagogic significance. 
So, also, have the words, “ Except ye become as little 
children ye cannot enter.” It has been said of Pestalozzi 
that he became the teacher of teachers, because he was the 
pupil of his pupils. The interests which the child already 
has are the motive power he must use to acquire other 
interests. The teacher must work from within out. The 
one who excels in teaching is the one who succeeds in 
awakening and guiding the self-activity of the pupils. The 
other day I saw a portable steam engine drawn by a team of 
horses. Steam was used too, but there was not enough of it 
to run the engine without the aid of the horses. Poor 
engine ! 

In school work, the pupils should, if possible, do their 
work with interests of their own, rather than by use of 
incentives from without. ‘To study the interests of the 
child is to study education at its sources. No effort in this 
direction should be considered too great, nor should the 
teacher be discouraged by repeated failures in his first 
attempts to get into the child’s inner life and to share his 
interests. In teaching as in flying, ‘‘the labor of rising 
from the ground is hardest. The gravity of custom holds 
most of us down.” 
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Poems of Love 


Short Studies in Browning V* 
ANNIE W. SANBORN 

STUDY of the love poems of Robert Browning 
A reveals the fact that he rarely wrote verse in which 

a happy human love is the sole theme and motive. 

Yet no poet presents a higher ideal of love, or pic- 
tures it as a more powerful influence in life. In those 
poems which relate directly to the love of his own life, and 
which we shall take up later, we find a perfect union love 
the sole theme. But in writing of the love of other men and 
women he seems nearly always to have imagined it under 
tragic or at least problematic conditions. 

This is due partly to the inherent demands of art for 
action and reaction, demands which the tranquil progress of 
a happy and unbaffled love scarcely fulfill. And it is proba- 
ble, too, that he honestly believed that human love grows to 
its highest and purest under pain and denial and discour- 
agement. At any rate, in his greatest love-poems, outside 
of the ones that express his personal emotions and experi- 
ences, there is almost always the hint of a price to be paid 
even for the mere privilege of loving. 


Love Among the Ruins 


One of the few notable exceptions to this rule is “ Love 
Among the Ruins ” which is certainly joyous and trium- 
phant enough to satisfy the most ardent lover. A lover is 
hastening to his lady who waits him in a ruined tower. 

On the way, he muses of the great city that once stood 
where he is walking— of the pomp and strife that once 
throbbed everywhere in this place, now so quiet and grass- 
grown. He sees, in a momentary vision, the ancient games 
and triumphs, and remembers that from the very tower 
where his love awaits him, “ breathless, dumb, till I come,”’ 
the king once sat to watch the games. 

He summons back, in imagination, all that splendor, — 
bridges, causeways, men, chariots, “ gold, of course,’”’ brazen 
pillars for the gods, “ high as the sky.’’ And then, with it 
still glittering before his mind’s eye, he turns back to his 
own bliss. 

O heart! O blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 


With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


It will be seen that, even in this poem, which breathes 
nothing but happiness and faith in love and the loved one, 
the poet has not lent himself merely to the expression of 
the youthful passion which is the basis of the poem. That 
passion found its supremest voice, perhaps, in the serenade 
in Tennyson’s “ Maud.” There the lover waits the maiden, 
and, to his thrilling sense, all nature waits her, too. The 
very flowers weep, or listen, or whisper with reference to her 
coming. 

Browning’s lover on the other hand, puts his emotion into 
relation not simply with nature, but with all history. He is, 
to be sure, whole-souled and assured, — there is no question 
at any point of what he is leading up to — the conclusion 
that “Love is best” and that this alternate freezing and 
burning of the blood is the natural phenomena of the 
greatest of all miracles. 

Yet he relishes the putting it in a kind of dramatic oppo- 
sition to all that clash of arms and pride of power, as if the 
deep hush of love satisfied were all the more richly still and 
peaceful by contrast, and as if every sparkle and glitter of 
the world’s glory but went to prove, after all, that love is, 
triumphantly and unalterably, “ best.’’ 


A Rejected Lover 


Now turn to another phase, — that represented in “ The 
Last Ride Together.” This is a monologue in which the 
rejected lover, indulged by his mistress in one last ride with 
her, permits his fancy free range. He will make the most 


~ * Copyrighted, 1898, by Annie W. Sanborn. 
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of this hour, vouchsafed him by a Fate that seems, for the 
moment, splendidly generous : 


So, one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may end to-night. 


This poem is charged with an intensity of sentiment that 
pulsates and presses outward and upward. steadily to the 
very last line. It begins to make itself felt in the fourth 
stanza when he finds his soul within him relaxing from the 
tensity of the previous time. He begins to feel a certain 
joy in the thought that, though she does not love him, yet 
neither does she hate him. 


Where had I been now if the worst befell ? 
And here we are riding, she and I. 


He proceeds to show how “all men strive” and few suc- 
ceed. Other men have striven for wealth, power, fame, he 
has striven for love. But no man achieves the summit of 
his desire, and he, who would have won her love if he 
could, has gained at least, out of it all, this hour of riding. 

He compares earth’s victories with his own defeat : 


There’s many a crown for who can reach, 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing! what atones? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 


By turns he taunts the poet and sculptor with the empti- 
ness of their achievement. Then he goes farther and asks 
what Heaven could have held out for him if the desired 
bliss had been given him here — what could have been left 
to look onward to or for, suppose she had loved him? 

And finally comes this last, breathless, daring sweep of 
the fancy with which he cheats himself so gloriously : 


And yet — she has not spoke so long! 
What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life’s flower is first discern: d, 
We, fixed so, ever should abide? 


What, he says, if we go on, “with life forever old yet 
new,’’ through eternity. 


And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, forever ride? 


The Medieval Lover 


For lyric beauty and for the expression of romantic love 
in a dramatically complete aspect, no poem of Browning’s is 
more perfect than “In a Gondola.”” The lovers have met, 
as they two must always meet, by stealth, and are revelling 
together in the spell of “‘ Venice streets.” 

The poem is a duet in which first one, then the other, 
speaks or sings. It is full of lyric gems, — brief, fantastic, 
but all of high poetic quality. Of these, the woman’s song, 
“The Moth’s Kiss First” is perhaps the most exquisite.. It 
is followed by a wild strain that voices the fiercer masculine 
mood, and so the hours pass with song and reply till, in the 
midst of a passionate farewel) he is surprised and stabbed. 

He dies, however, like a true medieval lover, with no 
thought but of his love: 


Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards! Care 

Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 

My blood will hurt! The Three, I do not scorn, 

To death because they never lived: but I 

Have lived indeed, and so— (yet one more kiss) — 
can die! 


The poem has neither the subtlety nor the spirituality that 
we find in most of the Browning love-poems. This is me- 
dieval love, passionate, romantic, tinged with melancholy, 
but sufficient unto itself and asking no other reason than 
life and beauty for its own existence. 

In workmanship, the poem is consummate and it is a par- 
ticularly fine example of what a master of involved phrase 
and precise diction can do when he chooses to let fancy 
have her way. 

A Tragedy of Love 


By far the strongest of the shorter love poems is “Ina 
Balcony.” The poem as a whole, owing to its dramatic 
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form and the sharpness with which events are suffered to 
follow each other, is not hard to understand. ‘There are but 
three persons in the scene, — the Queen, a woman of fifty, 
Constance, her beautiful cousin, and Norbert, the Queen's 
young and noble adviser and minister. A year of Norbert’s 
work is crowned, on the night of this scene, with brilliant 
success. 

Norbert has been told by the Queen to name his own 
reward. When the scene opens, he and Constance, who 
have long been lovers in secret, are together, and Norbert 
is urging Constance to let him ask the Queen for her hand. 
Constance protests, partly because she really fears refusal, 
partly because to her, complex by nature and reared ina 
court, the straightforward course, which seems natural to the 
simpler and finer Norbert, appears rash and full of danger. 

She argues against it, and even tries to persuade him to 
find, as she does, a charm in their present romantic and 
clandestine relations which would be altogether lacking if 
they gave it up 

For the old way, the open way, the world’s 
His way who beats and his who sells his wife! 


Norbert finally yields so far as to promise to let the Queen 
think that he has served her for her own sake and that now, 
not presumptuous enough to lift his eyes to her, he merely 
asks for Constance as something that has been near her, — 
‘¢ Just a ribbon she has worn.’ 

With this device, which, it is needless to say, is of Con- 
stance’ own invention, he goes. The inevitable result 
follows. The Queen, a woman of passionate heart, longing 
all her life for love and never finding it, accepts his unfortu- 
nate subterfuge implicitly and believes herself beloved. 

She bursts in on Constance, pours out her heart with a 
wonderful revelation of the pent-up emotions of years, and 
demands to know if it is true that Norbert really loves her, 
the Queen. Constance, who would have been equal to any 
trick of concealment that could have been contrived for her 
is overwhelmed and stunned by this laying bare of a soul. 

Scarcely sure at first whether the Queen’s speech means 
that Norbert is really faithless, or whether it is all a hor- 
rible mistake, she murmurs non-committal responses to the 
Queen, till Norbert’s return. Even when he comes she 
strives to force him into a silence that will bind him to the 
Queen and save him from the anger that must now follow 
exposure. 

Norbert, however, defeats this purpose by the sheer hon- 
esty and manliness of his nature. In a noble scorn of what- 
ever the thing may be that Constance.is trying to do, he 
calls upon her to be her true self and almost angrily declares 


his love for her in terms so unmistakable that at last even’ 


the Queen understands. She goes, angry and outraged, and 
Norbert and Constance have but a few words together 
before the steps approach that indicate the death they both 
seem to regard as inevitable. 

It is difficult to conceive of a love-scene in which three 
personalities would be thrown into bolder relief. Norbert is 
from the beginning a noble and engaging figure. The 
Queen is both great and ,'thetic. The outcry of her 
starved and stifled heart when she believes that at last she 
has found love, is most pitiful and would be so, even if we 
did not know, from the first, how foredoomed to double 
bitterness is that heart. It is the breaking forth of the nat- 
ural and elemental in a nature that has been strapped down 
by conventionalities from the earliest hour of its conscious- 
ness, but which is, when confronted for the first time by an 
apparent reality, equal to the test. The Queen was right in 
her comparison of herself with Constance — she knew in- 
tuitively and promptly how to love. 

As‘ for Constance, she but began to learn love in that 
short, sharp hour that meant discovery and death. Con- 
stance was the true child of her environment and it is this 
that makes her so difficult of comprehension to many 
readers. It is hard to understand that she is at once sin- 
cere and subtle, that she is essentially true, and yet loves the 
little falsities of which her life has been made up. 

It is difficult, though it ought not to be, for the reader to 
realize that the Constance who was pleading with Norbert 
at the beginning of the scene for a prolongation of the 
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trickery through which their love had so far gained 
its ends, is the same Constance who, at the end of the 
scene, and in that awful moment “ on the heart of God,”’ 
stands by her lover’s side and faces dishonor and death 
without a tremor; thinks only of the wonderful thing she 
has found, and says, with a smiling scorn of her earlier self : 


I thought of men —as if you were a man. 
Tempting him with a crown! 

The climax of this brief drama is not only a supremely 
artistic and poetic conception but it embodies the heart of 
Browning’s own creed of love. “Men have died,” says 
Norbert, “trying to find this place which we have found.” 
And again : 

This must end here; 
It is too perfect. 


Norbert and Constance were young lovers, full of earthly 
beauty and vigor. They found life in all its phases 
delicious, inexhaustible, and satisfying. They had not 
approached that point where earth’s joys begin to tarnish. 
So that this sudden recognition on their part of the very 
inmost realities of love —of its soul and center and sum- 
mit —is by that much the more effective. 

To the sick, the old, and the disappointed, the spiritual 
compensations inevitably appeal, but when we see young, 
strong, beautiful human beings finding the consummation of 
bliss in the moment of humiliation and outward despair, the 
picture is tremendously convincing. This is what  su- 
premely constitutes “In a Balcony” a great love-poem ; it 
“‘makes a pile of all earth’s joys,” and then, when they 
would seem to be most precious in their peril, sets them to 
dwindle in the blazing light of the higher and more glori- 
ous union of soul with soul. 





Primary Geography 


SARAH E. SCALES 


Aim oy Exercise 


Study of the locality, names and location of streets, of 
the school building, the homes of the children, and places 
of general interest in the neighborhood. 


Suggestions 


Where are you now? 

How did you get here? 

Upon what streets did you walk? 
What streets are in this district? 


Write these names upon the board, so that they may be 
copied by the children. 


What is the name of the street on which you live? 
In what general direction does it run? 

Any other streets near that run the same way ?? 
What point of the compass does this street face ? 


Similar questions that may arise can be given. 

Make the exercise lively and interesting, and if answers 
are not forthcoming, the children should be instructed to 
seek for them by their own observation. 

Having gained a knowledge of the most prominent 
features, ask if they would like to lay out the streets on the 
table, or make a plan. Place a table in front of the school. 
If a sand table is available, use it, but any medium sized 
table will do. Cover it either with sand or manila paper, to 
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imitate the ground. Then ask for the points of the com- 
pass, and show them by letters fastened to the sides of the 
table. 

Take as many strips of paper as are needed, about half 
an inch in width, and of suitable length for your table, to 
represent the streets. 

Commencing, let the children tell you first, about the 
street upon which the school-house is built; how it runs 
and of what length. Place a strip of paper answering to 
this upon your foundation table. 

Proceed street by street, until as much of the district is 
indicated as will comprise most of the homes of the chil- 
dren, shops, stores, etc., in the neighborhood. 

Make it a personal exercise to each child. 

After the general plan is outlined, it may be transferred 
to the board, copied by the children, and the names of the 
streets written on it. 

The next lesson may point out inequalities of surface. 
Sand or newspapers beneath the foundation will help the 
effect. 

The skilful teacher will devise many ways of representa- 
tion. 

Draw out from the children the reason why streets are 
needed, laid out, and named. Ideas of need of knowing 
exactly- where to find people and places will be brought out. 
Use of guide boards, and where they are generally placed, 
may be noted. If wished, we can utilize the names which 
the children have already copied, for the purpose. 

Now the interest may be increased by making paper 
models of houses, etc. The following basic foldings may be 
used in such construction : 


Material for Work 


The four inch folding square of white, manila, or “brick 
red color are used. 


Directions for Foldings 


The fundamental form is the sixteen one-inch folding. 
This is shown in the cut, the folds being shown by the 
dotted lines, and the cutting by the solid black lines. 


Square Prism 





" See cut. 


Zz 2 3 | & This is the base of 
many of our forms. 
—--—-7 It is made by fold- 
ing sixteen one-inch 
squares, first. Then 
cutting down one 
inch, as shown in the 
cut, on two sides, on 
the black lines. Fold 
----4 No. 1, 2, 3, 4 squares 
over one another, on 
both ends, and paste 
them together. This 
is a good model for 
imitation of bricks. 
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(Sq xccure Prism. Oper. 
Cube 


Fold, as at first, sixteen one-inch squares. Then cut or 
tear off enough from each side and leave nine. (See cut.) 
Cut in one inch, between 1 
and 2, 2 and 3. Fold and 


1 
paste. L 2 | 3 
| 
1 
1 
! 





Right Angled Triangle Prism 


Fold and cut exactly as in 
the last case. Remove the 
corner squares, 1 and 4, slip 
2 over 3, after it is folded  —— <r --—-r-- 1 
over on the diagonal, and lap 
5 and 6 over to 5 and 6 for tL x 3 
the base of the model. This 
may be used as 2 roof of 
houses, and if wished larger, 
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take a large piece of manila paper, perhaps twelve or 
fourteen inches square, and fold as here outlined. When 
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placed on a square prism, it makes one kind of a building. 


Right Angled Triangle Prism, Variation 


Cut in as before, between 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 3 and 4, one 
inch. Fold on the diagonal in squares 2 and 3, as before, 
and cut on the black lines on both ends. Slip 2 under 3, 
forming the right angled triangle prism, or roof of the 
house, and lap 1 over 4 part way on both ends, and paste 
together. 

This gives a com- 
plete model of a 
house without a 
base. It will stand 
alone, and doors, 
windows, etc., can 
be made and pasted 
or drawn on the 
model. The chim- 
ney can be inserted 
in a slit at the top. 
When done, it looks 
like the cut. 

Various applica- 
tions may be made, 
as hen coops, dog kennels, barns, etc. 

The square prism may be used to construct models of 
school buildings, when made of brick. We use many of 
the little models pasted tegether in rows, one upon another, 
making the sides of the building, around a hollow middle. 
The large right angled prism folding can be placed over 
it as a roof, when done. ; 

We have thus made an enlarged model of our own 
school-house of brick red paper. 

If the building is made of wood, a large manila paper 
model of the right angled triangle prism variation may be 
used. 

We made the plan or picture of Plymouth, as given in 
Primary Epucation for November, 1897, and used these 
little models for the houses and fort on our sand table. 

Now all these various devices are simply a means to an 
end, to create interest, which will fix the facts of home 
geography in the mind. 

The exercise may be commenced by asking questions 
relative to present location. 





Folded. 





“« The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere; 
But whether the sun, or the rain, or the snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear.” —Riley 





“Now,” said a little boy who was playing “go to church” 
“we are going to sing the dog’s holiday.” “Sing what?” 
“The dog’s holiday.” “Who told you that, Johnny?” 
“ Oh, that is what the minister always says in church—‘ Now. 


, > 


we will sing the dog’s holiday ’. 
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Little Ships in the Air. 
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E. A. RAnp. Cuas. E. Boyn. 
Question. ' 
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Snowflakes, in Music 


Call attention to the way the snowflakes fall on the 
fences, some high, some low, some drifting between. In 
the scale work on the board place stars to represent snow 
flakes on the staff instead of the notes and let the children 
play the flakes make music as they fall. The staff may 
represent the fence. Let the children sing what the snow- 
flakes say as you scatter them. This will be a good time to 
do interval work.— Se/. 


Arbutus in January 


One friend writes : 

“Tt may not be generally known to teachers that the trail- 
ing arbutus forces very nicely in the winter. The buds form 
in the fall and as early as January they can be brought into 
the house, kept in water and sunshine and will open in from 
two to three weeks. The blossoms are a little smaller but 
quite fragrant and would thoroughly delight the hearts of the 
children. 

I found a tuft of green moss a week ago that looked so 
nice I took it home. Seven or eight anemones have 
appeared since and I felt paid for all the trouble of getting 
it home.” 


A Device 
M. A. WHALEN 


The following is a little device that I have found very 
helpful in teaching the correct use of certain words. ‘Take 
for example there — their. 

Make two large circles on the board and call them forts. 
In one circle write the word “iere and in the other circlethe 
word heir. 

Have the pupils give! sentences using one of these words 
or both, then pass to the blackboard and put a mark 
in the circle where the word is found: If the pupil uses 
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both, the mark must be placed in the circle where the word 
is found that is first used in the sentence, for instance. 

Their hats are over there. Each fort receives a mark 
but the circle marked ‘heir receives the mark first. 

Each mark represents a man, and the children become 
intensely interested for they are anxious to know which fort 
will have the most men. Have on a side board an oblong 
which will represent a prison or perhaps a hospital for the 
wounded men, which means the errors. 

Any words may be used with the same. results. 


Play in the Arctic 


(In the St Nicholas of last December there was a story about 
two little girls who were ice-bound on a whaling-vessel in the 
Arctic ocean. The following extract will be enjoyed by the chil- 
dren, and will fit into the Eskimo work of the month.— Ed.) 


Dolly and Jessie found plenty of ways to play when the 
mercury did not drop down to forty degrees below zero, as 
it did frequently, for days together. Sometimes the sailors 
bundled them up in Eskimo sledges, and hauled them for 
miles over the ice; at other times they went fishing, 
dropping their lines into holes which the sailors cut through 
thin places in the ice, where it was not more than 
three or four feet thick. There were Eskimo dogs on 
the ship, and the sailors trained them to act as pack-mules ; 
two bags were hung on each dog, one on each side, and the 
fish which were caught were put into these bags; then the 
dogs trotted along very carefully, so as not to drop the 
fish. When they got tired they would lie down on the ice 
to rest, and would get up and trot off without losing a fish. 
Sometimes the dogs were hitched to sledges, and the girls 
were whirled over the ice so fast that they clung to the sides 
of the sledge to keep from falling off. 

When Dolly went outside the ship she looked more like a 
little Eskimo than like the girls at home. She wore the 
heaviest of woollen clothes in the cabin, but these were not 
enough to keep her warm when she and Jessie went on the 
sledges or went fishing. At such times she put on a coat of 
deerskin, which went to her feet; it was lined with flannel, 
and trimmed with fur, and had a Hood which could be pulled 
over her head and face; the hood was lined with wool and 
trimmed with the fur of the wolverine. Woollen stockings 
and gloves covered her feet and hands, and on top of these 
she wore Eskimo boots of fur, and deerskin mittens lined 
with wool. Jessie dressed in the same way; but her coat 
was trimmed with mink, and her boots were of sealskin. 

Out on one of the ice-hills, old Tom Barks, the boatswain 
of the Blackbird, who made it his special duty to look after 
Dolly and Jessie, made them a toboggan slide, down which 
their sledges wouid rush, to sweep far out on the ice-plain ; 
then some of the sailors would haul them back to the top 
again, for another swift, breathless dash down the glassy 
slope. Inthe mornings there were lessons to be learned 
and recited, for Dolly’s aunt did not believe in “ all play and 
no work;’’ so Dolly, and Jessie too, had geography and 
spelling, arithmetic and reading, just as if they were not 
hundreds of miles away from any school. Dolly studied 
French, also; and both of them were learning to play on the 
mandolin and guitar, for several of the captains’ wives 
had their instruments with them, and were accomplished 
musicians. 


From the Parental Standpoint 


A Boston publishing firm that issues school readers 
recently received the following letters from rural school 
trustees : 


Mr. I have baught all fables Story Books and Novels I am Goin 
to I shal see the Board aboit it first. I have Baught all School Books 
Requaird I am gitting tieard of Bying Novels. 

Yours, —- —— 
Dear Sir 

I Can not Get no nobles (novels) book for a Scool Book, he can reed 


Out of his Reeders and not Out of the Fairtail Stories Books 
Yours Truley 
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A Wish for the New Year 


‘* May every soul that touches thine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, - 
One aspiration yet unfelt; one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith. 


To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter sky beyond the gathering mists, 
To make this life worth while, 

And heaven a surer heritage.” 


How the Little Water-Drops 
Ran Away From Home 


A Geography Story 
ADALINE L SNIVELY 


(The story is intended to teach the childrenin the second and third 
grades the names of the different forms of water, and also to suggest to 
the teacher a few simple pictures by which each one can be illustrated.) 


. WAY up on a mountain was a little pond, the home 


of many millions of water-drops. 
It was such a tiny pond that you had to go quite 
near to see it. The pure sweet water which formed 
it, came from a spring near by. The pond was very beauti- 
ful when the sun touched it in the morning, and made every 
drop sparkle like a diamond. And when he was leaving it 
late in the afternoon his goodnight kiss left a golden flush 
upon it. And in the evening when the moon shone upon it 
and made it glisten like silver. All around the little pond 
wild flowers nodded to each other. 

In the spring the dandelions and violets gossiped together 
when the soft wind blew over them telling them tales of the 
great world beyond, to which the water-drops eagerly 
listened. 

In the summer the clover made the air all about sweet 
with perfume. 

In the fall the golden-rod and purple asters bent their 
stately heads to catch a glimpse of themselves in its clear 
depths, and in the winter the soft white sun lay on the icy 
roof of this little home and kept them snug and warm 
beneath. : 

But some of the little water-drops were not happy even 
with so much beauty around them. They said to each 
other, ‘“‘ Let us run away and see the great world the wind 
talks so much about.” 

Some of their brothers and sisters answered “ Why should 
we run away? We can see the world here, the blue sky 
bends above us and the green earth and the flowers are 
around about us. Is not that enough? Be contented to 
stay in this beautiful place.” 

But the discontented ones would not listen to advice, and 
they watched and waited for a chance to carry out their 
desire. 

One summer day when the heat had been so intense that 
even the little water-drops suffered from it, towards evening 
a dark cloud came floating across the sky and covered the 
face of the sun. Then there was a sharp gleam of lightning 
and a loud clap of thunder, and all at once the rain came 
dashing down. ‘The little water drops were very happy,and 
they danced and flung themselves about until the pond 
could hardly hold them. 

All night the rain fell and the wind blew, when the morn- 
ing came the rain seemed to fall faster and the wind blow 
harder than ever. While the wind was blowing its hardest 
some of the restless water-drops said, 

“Now is the time for us to run away.” And so they 
leaped so high that they went clear over the low bank 
which enclosed their beautiful home. They danced along 
and never stopped until they came to the edge of the moun- 
tain on which they lived. With a rush they threw them- 
selves into the wa/erfall which they found there, and 
tumbled over the rocks which lay in their path and were 
soon down at the foot of the mountain and running along 
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through the valley they found a new home which is called a 
brook. 

They went hurrying along and were soon joined by other 
water-drops that had run away from home for the same 
reason as they, to see the world. 

The water-drops were so many now and they took up so 
much room that the 4ro0k could no longer hold them, so 
they moved into a creek. 

They ran along through the woods and past farm houses 
with their barns nestled close beside them. Some of the 
drops wanted to stop and talk to the spring beauties, anem- 
ones, and hepaticas which grew under the trees near 
by, but their companions said, ‘We haven’t time to stop, for 
we are on our way to see the great world.” 

On they ran faster and faster until one day they came to 
a large body of water. “See,” said one of the water-drops, 
“that blue place looks like our old home. Let us hasten to 
it.” They slipped through the wide door. “O,” they cried 
in great glee, “this is the /ake the birds whispered about 
when we were in our old home on the mountain. We will 
stay here. But when a bird flying by rested near the little 
water-drops and told them that there was a larger body of 
water called an ocean, not far away, and since they had 
started out to see the world they ought not to rest contented 
until they had seen it. 

They made their way out of the /ake through a long 
stream called a river and in eager haste sped on to the great 
ocean. ‘They did not know when they had reached it, for 
they thought it was only another big lake, until they had 
tasted the salt water. 

Then they would have been glad to go back to their old 
home on the mountain top, for they liked the pure sweet 
water there, but they could not get out of the ocean, so 
they had to stay there and content themselves with the 
the thought that they had seen the world, although all they 
could now see was the blue sky bending above them. 


Declining a Manuscript. 


This is how the editor of a paper in Peking, China, 
declines a manuscript: 

“ Tilustrious brother of the sun and moon! Look upon 
thy slave who rolls at thy feet, who kisses the earth before 
thee and demands of thy charity permission to speak and 
live. 

We have read thy manuscript with delight. By the 
bones of our ancestors we swear that never have we encoun- 
tered such a masterpiece. Should we print it, His Majesty, 
the Emperor, would order us to take it as a criterion and 
never again to print anything which was not equal to it. As 
that would not be possible before ten thousand years, all 
trembling we return thy manuscript and beg thee ten thou- 
sand pardons. See — my hand is at my feet, and I am the 
slave of thy servant.” 
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(For the Blackboard) 


Open your door, and open your heart, 
To welcome a stranger-guest, 

And though you have never met, be sure 
To give him your very best. 

Best of your heart and best of your home, 
And best of your thought and deed ; 

For he who comes as a stranger, now, 
Can prove you a friend in need. 


Never a boy and never a girl 
This stranger-guest should despise, 

When once he enters within your gates, 
He is there until he dies, 

And keeps an account of word and act, 
Whatever you say or do; 

And marks every misspent day and hour, 
In calendar strict and true. 


And many a good he has offered you, 
And beautiful gifts to choose, 
But never they come to you again, 
If once these gifts you refuse. 
And how you welcome this stranger-guest, 
And how you treat him each day, 
Becomes a blessing or bitter grief 
As you journey on life’s way. 


Busy Work 


LAURA W. PECKHAM, River Falls Normal School, Wis. 


s 


O “ busy work ”’ should ever be done by the children, 
N unless it is an expression of some thought. 
Those teachers who carry one thought through all 
their day’s work, can very well plan their busy work 
to bear on that thought. To those who do not, let their 
busy work be the means of expressing the thought of the 
reading lesson, the story that has been told, the song that has 
been sung, or something that the children have seen outside 
and are very much interested in. 


Uses of Clay 


As to the material for busy work — the very highest, in 
educational value, is clay. 

Froebel says, ‘‘ Next to the need for movement, there is 
none so great in the early years of childhood, as that of 
using the hands. After the first unregulated feeling and 
grasping of their little hands, their favorite occupation is to 
dabble in some soft mess, and to try their skill at shaping 
and producing. Modeling is one of the first necessities in 
child nature. But even this instinct, if left to itself, will lead 
tonoend. Education must supply the material and guid- 
ance necessary forits development, and convert the aimless 
touching and fumbling into systematic construction, and 
direct the mere instinct into a channel of useful activity.”’ 

The clay represents something living to the child,— it is 
concrete. Out of it, he can shape, as though it were alive, 
whatever he wants. If it is in the fall, and he is thinking 
about the birds just starting on their southern journey, how 
happy he is to model a bird. Then there are the fruits and 
vegetables at Thanksgiving time. At Christmas, he can 
model his toys. When he studies the trades, he makes the 
shoe for the cobbler, the horse-shoe for the blacksmith, and 
the tools for the carpenter. Then in the spring, he makes 
the egg and nest, the chickens, and all other objects he has 
seen awaken into life. 

See how the moral nature of the child is developed in 
clay and sand modeling, by exercising self-control and gen- 
tleness, so as not to mar what he has made. In the sand 
modeling, the thought of family life can be so nicely illus- 
trated. Use wooden butter plates filled with damp sand. 
Place one on each child’s desk. Then let him represent 
some home, not only the human, but animal, as well. 


Drawing 


The work that I should choose as next in importance, is 
drawing. 





— Julia Zitella Cocke 


Every child loves to make pictures. That is his way of 
expressing himself. Give him paper and pencil, or better 
still, paper and charcoal, and with these, he will retell the 
story that has been told to him, or that he has read. 

Here again your plates of sand can be used. Let the 
child smooth over the top, and with a sharpened stick trace 
his pictures. They will be crude at first, and he will have 
to interpret them to you. But gradually they will become 
intelligible, just as his speech will. Let me impress upon 
you the importance of encouraging the child and of never 
laughing at his attempts. 


Free Hand Cutting 


Next comes free hand cutting. The child should be 
taught how to handle his scissors, making long, even cuts, so 
as to avoid ragged edges. ‘Then economy of material must 
be brought before him; if not, the child will at once cut 
into the center of his paper. Put the object that all are 
interested in before the children, and let them cut a picture 
of it, zof draw first, and cut on the lines. Or it may be an 
an imaginary picture they cut, illustrating some story. 

At first, these will be more crude than the drawings, but 
patience and practice will do wonders. 


“The things a child can make 
“May crude and worthless be ; 
It is his impulse to create 
Should gladden thee!” 


Outlining Objects 


The next on my list would be the outline laying of seeds, 
shoe-pegs, lentils or any material collected by the children. 
They like to work with the material that they have brought. 
Encourage them to save their pumpkin, melon and squash 
seeds. A good plan is to make a little sack for each child, 
fill it with material for outline laying, then hang one on each 
desk, where it can be ready for use. 

Of course the greatest benefit to the child in outline work, 
is to have him represent his own thought; but the teacher 
may make the design on the blackboard, and the children 
copy ; or he may trace the outlines of a copy that is laid on 
his desk. 

The number thought can be brought in here, by telling 
how many designs are to be made on one side of the desk, 
and how many on the other. 


Paper Folding 


If one has time to dictate the lesson, paper folding may 
be given for busy work. As Kate Douglas Wiggin says,— 


“ The occupation of folding, though one of the most artistic 
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and valuable which Froebel has given us, is at the same time, 
one of the most delicate and difficult, requiring perfect eye 
measure and great accuracy of touch for its proper perform- 
ance! Indeed, these are two of the greatest advantages 
gained by its execution.” As soon as the child has learned 
to fold simple forms, he may work independently, and the 
forms he folds be used to frame pictures for the school-room. 


Chain-making, Choosing Colors, etc. 


Now comes the purely mechanical busy work ; and this is 
the kind most frequently used in the school room. 

Chain making is the most popular. 

Give each child a square of paper having a few drops of 
mucilage upon it, a wooden tooth-pick, and a quantity of 
colored. paper four inches long, and he is ready for work. 

Teach him which colors will be harmonious when pasted 
together. He may use the primary colors, and so make his 
chain a rainbow. 

On flag-days, red, white and blue chains bring the 
thought of bravery, purity and truth before him. A good plan 
is to let the older children cut the strips for the little ones. 
The very narrow chains are pretty, also those three quarters 
of an inch in width. The windows curtained with these 
bright colored chains make the school-room very pleasant. 
Straws that have been soaked and cut into inch lengths, then 
strung with either squares or circles of bright colored papers 
alternating, make pretty chains. 


Sewing Cards 


Sewing day is always hailed with delight by the children. 
Let the teacher prepare her own cards. In this way she 
may connect her sewing with the central thought of the day. 

Draw on a piece of bristol board or heavy manilla paper 
the design wanted for sewing. At first, it should be the 
simplest outline. Then with a hat pin or perforating needle, 
perforate the outline. The holes should be as far apart as 
possible, as fine sewing is injurious to the eyes. Use a 
worsted needle threaded with split zephyr. At first, the 
needles should be threaded for the little ones, but let them 
be independent of the teacher as soon as possible. 

Great care should be taken in selecting the colors with 
which to sew. Try to make them true to nature. To sew a 
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green cow or a blue leaf would be of very little educational 
value. With care on the part of the teacher, the children 
can be led to select the proper colors. The best way is to 
have them sew all around the outline, leaving, as we say, 
“the gates open.” Then go back and close the “ gates.” 
In this way, the wrong side of the card looks as neat as the 
right. ; 

Have the boys sew with the girls; they like it, and their. 
hands will be clean on that day without any help. By saving 
the cards, pretty gifts can be made for the Christmas tree. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin says, “ We believe in the occupa- 
tion, not only in that it leads the child to manual dexterity, 
cleanliness, careful artistic labor, sense of color, harmonious 
arrangement, and symmetry of design, though these would, 
in themselves, constitute a sufficient reason for its intro- 
duction, but as a pleasant and simple means of storing his 
mind with ideas of things in general, which we deem to be 
of use in his devolopment. 

Color can be taught with the parquetry squares, circles 
and triangles. 

Spread a quantity on each child’s desk, and let him sort 
the colors. In this way you can test his color sense. Then 
have him select all the reds. Now show him a normal red, 
and let him find all exactly like that. Then take the tints 
and shades in the same way. When he can select these, let 
him make a beauty form; at first, like one you have made 
on the blackboard ; but later, let him invent one of his own. 
Then let him mount his beauty form on a card. These, 
tacked round the room, make a pretty border. Treat all the 
colors in this way. Children love to put puzzles together. 
Sliced picture cards answer this purpose very well. 

I have seen the large figures on calendars cut into 
squares, and pasted on stiff paper. When given to the 
children, they are put in order from one to thirty. 

All the writing that little children in their first school 
year should do, ought to be done at the board, in a large, 
round hand. Therefore, copies to be made by first grade 
children at their seats, either on paper or slates, is harmful. 

A very good plan is to make out your outline of busy work 
for the week. Know what you are to give on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Then when the period comes for 


busy work, no time will be lost in hunting round for some- 
thing to give the children to do. 





The Snow-Crust as a Seed Distributor 


This snowy crust is an important aid in the dispersal of 
many seeds. The seed-bearing branches of many of our 
commonest plants project above the snow, where they are 
visited by winter birds that come to feed upon the seeds. 
But the birds scatter nearly as many as they devour. When 
the snowy surface holds the seeds from falling, the latter are 
in position to be driven over the surface by the wind. If 
there is an icy crust they are likely to go alone; if not, they 
may be carried with the drifting snow. 

While this method of seed dispersal is universal through- 
out the northern states, it operates most freely in the plains 
regions of the west and northwest. To determine how 
effective this means of dispersal is, Prof. H. L. Bolley of 
North Dakota recently performed the following experiment. 
On Jan. 31, 1895, when there was a light snow-fall upon 
crusted snow, with the wind constant from the northwest at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, a peck of mixed seed was 
poured upon the crust. Thirty rods distant, at right angles 


to the course of drifting, a three-inch trench in the snow, 
four rods long, served to catch the drifting seeds. 
end of ten minutes the trench was found to contain: 


At the 





Millet Seed ‘ ° . . Very many seeds. 
Wheat . ‘ . ° I9t “ 
Flax . 63“ 
Buckwheat 43 * 
Ragweed . gr “ 


You may often observe a similar process of seed distribu- 
tion on ponds in winter. On the side of the pond away 
from the direction of the prevailing wind there will be found 
windrows of seeds of sedges and other plants that have been 
blown upon the ice across the pond.— Seed Travelers by 
Clarence Moores Weed (Ginn & Co.) 


“ For many years it has been one of my constant regrets 
that no school-master of mine had a knowledge of natural 
history, so far, at least, as to have taught me the grasses that 
grow by the wayside, and the little winged and wingless 
neighbors that constantly meet me with a salutation which I 
cannot answer as things are. Why didn’t somebody teach 
me the constellations, too, and make me at home in the 
starry heavens, which are always overhead, and which I 
don’t half know to this day.— Zhomas Carlyle 
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Ten Common Trees VIII* 


SUSAN STOKES 
The Chestnut Tree. 


OU would like a game to-day? Very well, 
let us ‘find’ a tree. 

“Tt has its homes on the rocky hillsides 
of the east and north, from Michigan to 
Alabama. It has a gray trunk, not more 
than a foot or s» in diameter, usually, 
although there are some very large ones. 

“Its head is broad, round and sturdy, 
when it grows alone, but it may be almost 
any shape when crowded by its fellows. 
Just now it is yellow and turning brown, 
but a few weeks ago it was a deep green 
with a color as of rust across the summit. 
The leaves fall.”’ 

“ What kind of leaves has it?” 

“The leaves are alternate, long and 


rather narrow, with a rigid, saw-toothed QQ. 


edge. ‘They are stiff, too, with heavy 
veins as if they were determined not to be eaten. Shall I 
draw one for you? (Fig. 1.) They are often even eight 





Leaf of chestnut, one-half natural size. 


inches long. Can you guess it yet? Then I must tell you 
about its peculiar fruit. It is round like a ball and is covered 


with prickles.” 


‘Ts it a burr with shiny brown nuts?” asks a bright-eyed 


boy. 


“Chestnut!” “Chestnut!” “Chestnut!” guess several 


at once. 

‘Why not horsechestnut?” asks Miss Smith. ‘“ ‘They 
have brown and shining nuts.” 

This caused a pause. Then some one suggested, “ Horse- 
chestnut leaves are not that shape.” 

“What shape are they?” 





tig. 2. 


Chestnut burrs. 


“ T don’t know what you call it, but their leaves are broad 
and cut into parts a little like fingers. This leaf is 


different.”’ 


Copyrighted, Eovcationa: Pretisnixe Co., 1898. 
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Opening her desk Miss Smith took out some burrs, leaves 
and nuts. Do horsechestnut burrs look like these?” she 
asked. (Fig. 2.) 

“No,” said one “who was rich in lore of fields and 
brooks.” ‘* Horsechestnuts haven’t half so many prickles 
and they are short and stout. Chestnut burrs have the 
prickles closer together. I looked at ’em once and they 
were all branched just like trees.” 

‘Good. Do horsechestnuts look like these?” holding up 
some chestnuts. 

“They are larger and haven't that little tail at the end, 
and they’re round. ‘These are flattened on one side and 
have silky hairs.” 





Staminate flowers, one-half natural size. 


Very well. Then we may know a chestnut burr, by its 
thick, close prickles, which are branched, and by its four 
valves. Can any one tell us what that means? ”’ 

“It opens in four parts,” said the little girl who was 
examining a half-open burr. (Fig. 2.) 

Miss Smith then took from her desk a large piece of card- 
board, upon which were some chestnut leaves. ‘“-Chestnut 
trees bloom late in June or early in July, so we cannot get 
fresh flowers. Last June I saw one coming into bloom, so 
I picked the flowers and pressed them. Here they are.” 
(Fig. 3-) : 

In the angles, or axils, of the leaves were several long 
catkins of a pale yellow color. “This is what we call an 
interrupted catkin. Can you tell me why?” she asked as 
the children examined the specimen. 

‘Ts it because the catkin looks like a string of beads?’’ 
ventured little Mary. ; 

“That is it.” The flowers are separated into clusters.”’ 

“ The clusters look just like a lot of tiny balls all fastened 
together,” said Mary again.” (Fig. 4.) 

“The balls are 
part of the stamens. 
Each has two pockets 
of the golden dust we 
call pollen. There are 
several stamens, nine 
to twenty, and six 
creamy little scales 
in each of the flowers. 
(Fig. 5.) Each clus- 
ter has several flowers. 

But trees must have 
pistils as well as sta- 
mens. Do you find 
anything else beside 
the staminate  cat- 
kins?” 

“TI do,” said Willie, 
“here are some young 
burrs.” 

“That’s right. The chestnut tree hides its pistillate 
flowers in a prickly involucre, that is, in these young burrs, 
but they are so small we could scarcely see them. Let us 
look for them in a larger burr where they are ‘ older grown.’ 
The flower is still inside.” (Fig. 7.) 

“‘T don’t find anything but the chestnuts and some brown 
cotton in this bur1,’”’ said doubting Walter. 

“ Little Jack Chestnut’s brown coat is the flower of which 
I have spoken,” said Miss Smith. This coat was a pale 
yellow, soft and woolly when Jack was a tiny baby, but now 
he’s grown larger the coat has become tough and brown. 





Figs. 4-5. 


4. Cluster of staminate flowers. 
5. Single flower enlarged. 
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Do you see where it is drawn out into a thin neck? That 
was Once a part of the little flower. It is dry and stiff now. 
See the tiny horns at the top. (Fig. 8.) Jack’s coat has 
been growing as fast as he grew. But Jack and his brothers 
have been rather crowded and their sides have been flattened 
against each other. _ Jack ought to be a happy young tree, 
with a good coat and a warm house. See here is his pantry, 

_ these two seed leaves. The good old tree has filled them 

full of food. It is this kernel which grows into a new tree, 

although its leaves will not come up above the ground atall. 

A safer cradle than this burr with its prickles would be hard 
to find. 

“ ] know a little song about him,” said Mary. 
ag 


“ This is 


“‘ Ho, ho, little Jack Chestnut ! 
In hood of silky brown, 
You were swinging too high, 
Your cradle has come down. 
There’s a squirrel looking at you 
Oh now what can you do? 
I'll put you in my pocket, 
And be a friend to you.” 


“ Little Jack has need of friends. He is in great danger. 





6. Young burrs. 


The squirrels are hunting for him and so are the wood- 
peckers and some insects. If he escapes them and his 
good friends, the boys and girls, he may roll into a quiet 
corner and grow into a little green tree. If then he can get 
food enough, water enough, sunshine enough, if he makes 
good warm. mittens for the ends of his twigs, in the shape of 
winter buds, if no worm burrows into his heart, or lumber 
man cuts him down, he may become a great tree and live 
for hundreds of years.” 

“ Are there any trees so old as that?” 

“Oh yes. On Mount Etna, in Italy, is a chestnut several 
hundred years old; the trunk is a hundred and ninety feet 
around. There are also some very old ones in England. 
They are the Spanish or Italian chestnuts. They are not 
very different from the American chestnut although the nuts 
are larger and sweeter than in the American form. They 
are frequently cultivated in America. 





Figs. 7-8. 


7. Cross section of young burr, showing nuts in position. 
8. Nut showing the beak. 


“| like to think of the tree’s pleasures as well as its 
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dangers,’’ went on Miss Smith. 
to be a tree in sunny weather.” 


“ How pleasant it must be 


“ Up above the blue, blue sky, 
Down below the green, green sod, 
And oh, and oh, between the two, 
Went the wonderful winds of God.” 


“I saw some trees once that had very tiny chestnuts. 
They were down South, and the trees were small,” said 
Walter. 

“It was probably the Chinquapin which you saw. It has 
leaves somewhat like the chestnut, but much smaller and 
downy below. ‘There is but one nut in the burr, so it is not 
flattened.” (Fig. 9.) 


A 





Fig. 9. 
9. Eastern chinquapin. 


“It grew on the edge of a swamp.” 

* The Chinquapin is unlike the chestnut in that regard. 
It also grows farther south. 

“In the west there is another Chinquapin which is often a 
tall tree. It has leaves and catkins more like the oak. It 
is a native of the Pacific coast.” 


(Suggestions to teachers) 


You will find it an excellent plan to press specimens of 
the common treés when they are in flower or fruit. Neatly 
mounted upon cardboard they would be a valuable addition 
to your school-room, an 
addition you would appre- J 
ciate in giving tree lessons. ‘ 

In almost every large city 
there are botanists with 
whom you can consult and 
who will assist you in find- 


ing the specimens you 5 

wish. P 
The notes upon the 

chestnut should include 

these points: locality, soil, 

shape of tree, leaves, 

flowers, fruit, seed, and 

nearest relatives. These 


should be accompanied by 
drawings of the leaf, nut 
and perhaps the catkin. \sf 
It is also desirable to 
examine the treé itself, if 
possible, and the wood. 

I have not been suc- 
cessful in finding any 
thoroughly standard poem 
upon the chestnut tree. ‘The following would be attractive 
to children in connection with this subject. 





Fig. 10. 


to. Western chinquapin. 


The Chestnut Tree. 
In the Nutting Time. 
Two Sides of the Same Question. 


Youth's Companion, Oct. 14, 1897. 
St. Nicholas, vol. 17, 1894. 
Chatterbox, 1892. 
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Who Comes Dancing Over the Snow 


Who comes dancing o’er the snow, 

His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 

Take the child in and make him cosy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 

He is the wonderful New Year. 


Open your heart be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and treat him kindly, 
For you must carry him yea or nay, 
Carry him with shut eyes so blindly. 
Whether he bringeth joy or fear, 
Take him. God sends him, this good New Year. 
— Dinah Mulock Craik 


When Abraham Lincoln was a Boy 


(The following facts may be placed upon the board in any form the teacher may desire, 
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General conditions were given the children, such as cli- 
mate, animals existing, and such general features as those of 
a wooded, rocky slope. They were able easily to deduce 
the conditions which were supposed to exist among the 
earliest people, who found shelter in trees, and whose only 
weapons were, first stones and clubs, then clubs made more 
formidable by the insertion of sharpened stones — the first 
step toward the stone axe and spear. 

They told various stories of the possible ways in which 
fire was discovered — although the one which seems per- 
haps most obvious to us, lightning, had to be suggested. 
They had heard of making fire with flint, by the rubbing of 
sticks, and of getting fire from volcanic sources. The 
value of fire as protection necessitated some 
elaboration of the dangers of that time 
because of the abundant animal life existing. 
The proper materials and ways of making a 


as suggestive topics for the children, who are to write out the story smoothly. They are fire were gone into. The children made 
given here, in place of the children’s work, to show a good form for arrangement of photo- fires and discovered or formulated for the 
graphs given in this month’s supplement. The filling out of these disconnected facts first time the chief things requisite, 7. ¢., 


may be found in the Story of Lincoln, published by Educational 
A Lincoln Exercise will follow in 


Publishing Co., Boston. 
February PRIMARY EDUCATION.— ED.) 





wade streams ; no railroads. 


Lived in hunter’s cimp in Indiana with bear-skin for a door; wore 
funny clothes ; bear-skin moccasins for shoes ; deer-skin leggins ; coon-skin 
cap with coon’s tail hanging down behind ; had to shoot birds for food ; 


didn’t like to kill birds ; cried the first bird he shot. 
Been to school a few weeks 


Born in Kentucky ; family very poor ; 
read and taught “‘ Abe”’ to read almost as soon as he 
could walk ; he had no books ; father went away to find 
place to live ; mother used to go to forest to shoot bear 
for children to eat; Abe set traps and caught. rabbits 
for food ; father returned ; all sailed away on large, flat 
raft to Indiana ; hard journey ; had to build bridges and 


supply of air, use of inflammable material — 
as kindling — proper arrangement in stack- 
ing sticks for the admission of air, etc. 
Then the need for the preservation of fire 
brought out the points that hard woods burn 
slowly, and that by partial covering from air 
fire can be kept for a long time. 

The change from the trees to the rocky 
caves was suggested naturally by the chil- 
dren, as was also the use of fire in the open- 
ing of the cave. The subject of where caves 
were naturally formed, and how they were 
formed, was considered very slightly, and 
the natures of the rocks in which some 
of them had seen caves—limestone and 
granite— were compared, with a view to the 


mother could 





in Kentucky ; liked to read: read 
everything he could find; bor- 
rowed a book; took it to bed 
with him ; learned it by heart; it 
was the life of Washington ; put it 
between logs in daytime ; snowed 
and soiled the book ; Abe felt ter- 
ribly ; was an honest boy ; carried 
book back ; paid neighbor for the 
book by “pulling fodder” for three 
days ; now owned his first book. 
Mother died; he was very 
lonesome; his dearest friend 
gone ; his father could not read ; 
he felt all alone ; used to go to 





his mother’s grave under a big tree and cry till he could cry no more; 
another mother came who was very good to him and he loved her. 

A new school was opened ; he went to school ; now he was the happiest 
boy in the world ; he studied harder and harder; once he rowed two trav- 
elers across a stream; they gave him two silver half dollars; this was his 


first money. 


The Chicago University 
Elementary School. 


(The records of this unique school will appear frequently in this paper, 
to how what one school, under the jurisdiction of Dr. John Dewey of 
Chicago University, seeks to accomplish. To watch the course of this 
school, thoughtfully, intelligently, impartially, is to grow broader, and see 
farther into the object of education.—Eb.) 

N botany they have taken up the subject of seed dis- 
| semination, particulerly the question of those seeds 

scattered by wind and by animals. They have made 
excursions to vacant lots to demonstrate practically 
“ willing” and “ unwilling” animals. 

The subject-matter used with this class in history is prim- 
itive social conditions — pursued by taking away from the 
child one by one all existing civilized modifications of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and getting from him a statement of 
what he would do to find shelter, food, and clothing, with 
the reasons and need of each element. 





The House where Lincoln was born. 


probable shape of caves in each of these 
rocks. 

The names of the natural foods found 
by men were brought out by children, 
grouped into four main groups: berries, 
fruits, roots, and animal food. 

The advance of weapons was taken up in 
connection with food getting and defense ; 
from the club with its inserted stones to the 
sharpened stone at the end of a handle, 
forming the spear or the axe. The question 
of the material of stone used brought out 
the idea that it must be those stones which 
would break in sharp edges ; that these sharp 
edges must not crumble or flake off easily. 
Various stones— limestone, granite, slate, 
soap stone, and flint were tested by the 
children to find out which possessed these 
characteristics, and were one by one reject- 
ed, leaving only the granite, flint, and harder 
limestone. An expurgated edition of “Ab,” 
by Waterloo, was used as a story illustrating 

the later cave life following this period. Ab excited great 
interest. 

This preliminary work was done to give a setting to the 
simplest social conditions, in order to bring out the great 
advance consequent upon each succeeding device for bet- 
tering man’s condition. 

The first inventions were, of course, an improvement of 
weapons, by working out the proper shape for various pur- 
poses. ‘These the children mace ia clay, in imitation of the 
finished product of the laborious worker in flint. In bring- 

sing out the setting of this period the children illustrated 
the different parts of their story with pencil and chalk. 

Cave life as a whole, with its weapons, utensils, and 
clothing, was worked out by the children in the construc- 
tion first of a cave of a definite shape and size, then by 
putting into it the necessary utensils and weapons of those 
dwelling in it. Each child worked alone; then each mem- 
ber of the class selected that cave which he would prefer to 
live in, and suggested various improvements. 

— University Record 
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The Lady Moon Game 
HERE are cana. caaaiiae 00 procedure in the 
T school-room I know best, which have come to be 
matters of red tape, very much enjoyed by the 


pupils, and not on any account to be omitted, but as 
sure in their outcome as the sun is sure to set at close of 


G 


day. Among them is the question, “ What would you like 
to sing?’”’ and the highly esteemed privilege bestowed on 
Johnnie or Jennie, of chogsing a song. [Both teacher and 
pupils know that there is only one song that they will 
choose, but still it gratifies them very much to be allowed to 
raise their small hands and with eager impetuosity or most 
thoughtful deliberation to select ‘‘ Lady Moon.” 

What is the song which can be chosen one hundred and 
seventy-nine days in the year and eagerly demanded on the 
one hundred and eightieth? It is a medley of play and 
song combined, made by stringing together songs the chil- 
dren already know ; suggested by a kindergarten teacher, it 
has grown until it is too long to be enacted every day, how- 
ever much the children may want it. 

The chief interest centers in a crescent, covered with 
silver paper and hung around the neck of the little girl who 
personates the Moon Mother. Mounted on a chair she 
beams upon her little lovers. Out creeps, with toddling 
steps, the baby, the smallest singer in the room. Leaning 
upon a chair, she lifts her wondering face up to the moon 
and sings, 


“ Lady Moon, Lady Moon, shining so high, 
Drop down to baby from out the great sky;” 


The moon replies, 


“ Babykin, babykin, ’way down below, 
I hear you calling, but I cannot go. 


But Lady Moon sendeth the soft, shining rays, 
Moon loves the baby, the bright moon says. 


In her house dark and blue, though she must stay 
Kindly she’ll watch thee till dawns the new day.” 

Lower and lower droop the little eyelids. The baby 
sinks on the floor fast asleep, with her head on a chair, 
while the school joins with the Moon Mother in singing, . 

** Rockaby baby upon a tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall 
Down comes baby and cradle and all, 
Chorus : —Tra la, la, la, etc.” 
Out of their places 
They form a 


The last is sung almost in a whisper. 
steal the little moon-rays, one for each aisle. 
ring around their mother and sing softly, 

“ Sleep, baby sleep, 
Thy father watches the sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree 
And down falls a little dream on thee, 
Sleep, baby sleep.” 

Then the Lady Moon sends one to take the baby home. 
The baby, with fast shut eyes, is tenderly led to her desk, 
and the Lady Moon says, “Go and put all the children to 
sleep.” Through the aisles they slip, softly as a shadow, 
sprinkling dreams from their tiny finger-tips, until all the 
children, with heads resting on their desks are as fast asleep 
as the baby. Then the ring is formed again and the Lady 
Moon asks each one, “ What did you see to-night ?”’ 

When all is told there comes a sudden alarm. “Oh, the 
sun is rising,” says the Lady Moon, “we must run away.” 
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Out from his place of conceaiment under the teacher’s desk, 
comes our ruddy-haired little sun, and chases the flying 
moon-rays from the room. They slip softly in at the other 
door, hide their heads on their desks and become sleeping 
children, too. 

Then the sun trips around, shaking a yellow flower or a 
bunch of yellow tissue paper over each small head. The 
children wake, rub their eyes, and join in the rollicking 
chorus, 


“ Good-morhing, merry sunshine, 
How did you wake so soon? 
You scare the little stars away 
And shine away the moon, 
I saw you go to sleep last night 
Before I ceased my play, 
How did you get way over there 
And where have you been staying?” 
The sun, standing on the chair the moon has left vacant, 
responds in his sweet childish voice, 
“T never go to sleep, my child, 
I just go round to see 
The little children of the east 
Who rise and watch for me; 
I wake up all the birds and bees 
And flowers on my way 
And last of all the little child 
Who stays out late to play.” 


Then they make believe it is school-time and all sing, 


“ Mamma see, ’tis half past eight; 
I must haste or I’ll be late. 
Teacher says, make this your rule 
Never to be late at school.” 
Then they sing the “ tardy song,” which can never be 
sung if any one has been tardy that day. 
“ Who was here, who was here, 
At the ringing of the bell? 
Show your hands, show your hands, show your hands. 
I was here, I was here, at the ringing of the bell, 
Here’s my hand, here’s my hand, here’s my hand.” 


And with a great show of hands the gamé ends. 


The Dustman 


There is no one in the world who knows so many stories 
asthe Dustman. In the evening when children are sitting 
quietly at the table, or on their little chairs, he takes off his 
shoes, comes softly upstairs, opens the doors very gently, 
and all of a sudden throws dust into the children’s eyes. He 
then glides behind them and breathes lightly, very lightly, 
upon their necks, whereupon their heads become at once so 
heavy! But it does them no harm, for the Dustman means 
it kindly; he only wants the children to be quiet and they 
are most quiet when in bed. They must be quiet in order 
that he may tell them his stories. 

When the children are asleep the Dustman sits down upon 
the bed; he is gaily dressed ; his coat is of silk, but of what 
color it is impossible to say, for it seems now green, now 
red, now blue, according to the light. Under each arm he 
holds an umbrella: one which has pictures painted on it, he 
holds over good children. It makes them have the most 
beautiful dreams all night long. And the other, which has 
nothing on it he holds over naughty children, especially 
those who cry when he wishes them to go to bed. So they 
wake in the morning without having dreamed at all. 

— Anderson 


The Winter Moon 


Winter, too, is, on the whole, the triumphant season of 
the moon, a moon devoid of sentiment, if you choose, but 
with the refreshment of a purer intellectual light,— the 
cooler orb of middle life. Who ever saw anything to match 
that gleam, rather divined than seen, which runs before her 
on the snow, a breath of light, as she rises on the infinite 
silence of winter night? High in the heavens, also, she 
seems to bring out some intenser property of cold with her 
chilly polish.— Rowel/ 
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The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
The owlet hoots in the tree, 

And the hig moon shines on the little child 
As he slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low and take the rest, 
That the night wind brings to thee. 


3 


Thy father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight, 

And the pine leaves rustle with mournful sound, 
All through the solemn night. 

But the little pappoose in his birchen nest, 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 


A School Bee-hive 


While standing on one of the back piazzas of the Girls’ 
Normal School in Philadelphia, some honey bees flew about 
us. I started. “ No, do not be alarmed,” said Mrs. Wilson 
(head of the department of Biology) “ they are Italians.” 
“Why Italians?” 
“« Because they are tamer. 
been stung by them.” 
* Where did you get them? Tell me about them.” 
“T bought them from an apiary five years ago — the 
queen and the nucleus. My queen cost five dollars.” 
* How do you use them?” 
“Tn our training work in this department. Two thousand 
i girls have seen everything connected with bee life. The 
4 laying of the egg, the larve in different positions and sizes, 
the coming out of the adult, the making of the wax cells 
and the filling of them with honey, the carrying out of the 
drones and the dead bodies, and the difference in the sizes 
of the cells — the queen’s, drones, and working cells. We 


Not one of our girls has ever 
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illustrate the same thing by models. 
show you.: 

“ We have imported these papier maché cones and these 
bee models. We have one large bee here, you see, four feet 
long, and here are six smaller bees, about four inches long. 
You notice one medel bee is carrying propolis, another 
pollen, another is making wax, another shows the anatomy 
of the queen, another of the drone, and another of the 
workers. The girls learn what to see in the live bees, by 
studying these models. This large comb shows the differ- 
ent cells and their stages of development.” 

“* How did you make a beginning of the honey, without 
flowers or any opportunity to gather nectar? ”’ 

“We furnished them sugar and water for nectar, and 
buckwheat flour for pollen.” 

“Why do you teach all this?” 

“ We study all insects and this is the life history of one.” 

And this is studying the bee itself, (I said to myself,) 
and not reading adout bees. When these girl students 
become teachers, will they be content to read to children 
about the wonderful habits of bees, and leave them entirely 
ignorant of the real life of these insects? I think not. 

‘ EpIToR 


Step inside and I will 


Sewing in Primary Grades 


ETHELYN T. AnBotr Muskegon Mich. 


A S achild’s experiences should be many-sided, so all 


the varied media through which he may acquire these 

experiences possess each their separate value. The 

m‘nd is awakened by appeal from many directions, 
through different avenues, and comes at last to know things 
with greater positiveness. Reasoning is apt to be stronger 
and more original, and imagination — queen of all the 
mind’s endowment — finer and swifter. 

That is why we did sewing in the first year. Most of the 
pupils came from the hands of faithful kineergarten teachers 
who had led them in the pleasant paths of mind develop- 
ment through sense training. The children who did the 
best sewing were glad to be permitted to help those who 
had not learned. Materials,—tinted cardboard, blunt sew- 
ing needles, and split zephyr yarn — were furnished by the 
school board from the general kindergarten supply. 

But the program was already too full to admit of sewing 
in regular lesson hours, so it was done by the children in 
spare intervals before the sessions began. 

When Eastertide approached and we were all well into 
the thought of that festival through morning talks and corre- 
lated lessons, they were given the symbolic sewing. Gray 
cardboard was cut into rectangles four and-one-half by six 
inches, and a free hand lily put on each one with the fewest 
possible lines. No attempt was made at having the draw- 
ings exactly alike ; only the type form was represented with 
perhaps half a dozen lines. Each card required about 
thirty seconds to draw. ‘Two assistants willingly did the 
work of pricking, and with two or three hours of preparation 
the whole was ready. 

As each child came in before next session a pupil gave 
him a needle as he passed, and another a length of white 
yarn from the cut skein. He took this to his seat, threaded 
the needle, tied the knot and put it in a box in his desk 
ready for next time. When the children came again, each 
received his Easter card in passing to his seat, and began 
to sew. 

When the first gong sounded for the beginning of the 
session the sewing was slipped into a pocket made by the 
patent covers on the readers, at the back of the book. 
Each time before the regular work of the day was attempted 
busy fingers had a few minutes of occupation, and happy 
interested faces showed their appreciation. 

If-Lucy’s thread became tangled, or if John wished to 
know what line to sew next, or if Mary needed a new length 
of yarn, Annette, the quickest and neatest little needle- 
woman of them all was proud to be assigned to a post in an 
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adjoining chair and help them to what they needed, in the 
way of thread from the skein around her neck, or whispered 
advice to John, or the use of the scissors on Lucy’s card. 

When the work was done it was carried triumphantly 
home to be hidden away till Easter morning, for mother. 
Meantime if any big sister or aunt could help to put-on a 
bit of ribbon at the top and paste sandpaper on the back 
for a match-scratcher, so much the better. If not so utilized 
it made a pretty ornament to fasten on the wall with pins 
after the manner of artists with small sketches in the studio. 

When the happy morning came, mamma found by her 
breakfast plate that bit of handiwork done by loving fingers 
for her — and no mother could fail to love the wee giver all 
the more for such proof of patient industry. Even the print 
of David’s thumb tarnishing the lily’s purity, would be 
generously overlooked that Easter morning. 

When Arbor Day came and we planted an oak with much 
enthusiasm, to beautify the grounds, an oak leaf done in 
green on pale tan cardboard was presented to papa for a 
bookmark. It could be backed with ribbon fringed at the 
ends or merely pasted with white paper to hide the stitches 
on the back and to furnish a smoother surface. Some were 
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able to sew an extra one while the others were finishing 
the first, so a few extras were made. 

For May Day a basket of brown on a pink ground was 
ready to give to some child friend for a souvenir, and for 
Memorial Day a patriotic flag with red and blue wools and 
brown for the staff, on white board, did honor to the heroes 
who sleep. 

Several things were gained in this work. Punctuality was 
increased because pupils wished to come in time for a few 
minutes’ work. The room was comparatively quiet because 
all were intent on their work. ‘The habit of industry was 
strengthened for the spare moments were utilized. The ethi- 
cal spirit was fostered in the giving, the artistic in the form 
and color to some extent, and the practical because each 
could be put to some use. We belived it was effort not 
spent in vain. 


NoTtE:—The sewing is in outline except the stripes on the flag, which 
may be either done in red outline showing narrow lines, or across the 
dark stripes in alternate holes making the red wider. Holes should be 
pricked closer together the sharper the curve, to preserve the outline 
better. They may be separated more on wide curves and straight lines, 

These drawings might be used by the teacher by placing carbon paper 
underneath and marking over the lines, if preferred. 


Happy New Year 


A happy New Year, happy New Year; oh, send it afar. 

To the girls and the boys whereever they are; 

To the rich and the poor, to the high and the low,— 

Oh! scatter its blessings wherever you go. 

Happy New Year, dear children, whose homes are so bright; 
Happy New Year to you whose hearts are so light: 

Happy New Year,—oh, say it to all who can hear, 

It will cost you but little,— some hearts it may cheer.— Sel. 


Reply to “« My Six” 


eT 


* My Six’ October number Primary EpucarTion.) 


Yes, my dear friend, I, too, started in one of “ those ‘ de- 
lightful, abandoned’ farm districts,” and, although “my 
six’? numbered fourteen, I still most emphatically agree 
with your sentiments. Only those who have tried it know 
what a blessing it is to get into such a school. 

Probably many teachers, (yourself included), have felt as 
I did then,— that the school was too small, and that it was 
almost a disgrace to have it so small; but now, and many 
times since then, when my register shows multiples of four- 
teen, I sigh for the little school with all its drawbacks, and 
think how happy and content I should have been, had I 
then realized what “sad experience’’ has taught me since. 

Even the shrunken salary would not look so dwarfed as 
it did then. We are 


* dull, thankless, and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away.” 


Key to Spanish Pronunciation 


A is pronounced ah. 

B has no exact equivalent, but is between the English r 
and w. 

C before e and i is pronounced as th in think; elsewhere 
as k. 

D as th in though. 

E as a in fate. 

G before e and i as h; elsewhere as in English; gue is 
pronounced gay, and gui is gee. 

H is not sounded. Qu as k. 

I as ee in feel. R with a long roll. 

J as h in horse. U as oo in fool. 
Double ll as li in million. Y as ee in feel. 
N as ni in minion. Z as th in think. 
O as o in go. 


Other letters are pronounced as in English. 


Illustration 
Alfonso Ahl-fohn-soh 
Blanco Blahn-coh 
Camara Cah-mah-rah 
Cadiz Cah-deeth 
Cardenas Kar-day-nahs 
Cristobal Colon Krees-toh-bahl Koh-lone 
Cervera Thair-vay-rah 
Castelar Kahs-tay-lahr 
Guantanamo Gwahn-tah-nah-moh 
Gomez Goh-mayth 
Garcia Gahr-thee-ah 
Habana Hah-vah-nah 
Matanzas Mah-tahn-thahs 
Morro Mohrroh 


Mah-ree-ah Tay-ray-sah 
Poo-air-toh Preen-thee-pay 
Sahn-tah Clah-rah 


Maria Teresa 
Puerto Principe 
Santa Clara 


Santiago Sahn-tee-ah-goh 

San Juan Sahn Hwahn 

Trinidad Tree-ni-thath (hard th) 
Viscaya Veeth-cah-yah 


— Harpfers Weekly 


A Scientific Grandpapa 


‘* See, grandpapa, my flower! ” she cried: 
‘«T found it in the grasses! ” 
And wi i a kindly smile, the Sage 
Surv yed it through his glasses. 


«Ah, ye: , he said, ‘‘ involucrate, 
Cc ‘olla gamopetalous — 
And all the florets ligulate, 
Comy sitze — exogenous — 
A pretcy specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis!” 
She took the blossom back again, 
His face her wistful eye on, 
* I thought,” she said, with quivering lip, 
** It was a dandelion!” 
— Margaret Johnson in St. Nicholas 
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The Birds’ Brownies 


MARY MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y 


UT in the woods one winter day I found one of the 
QO birds’ Brownies. He was red, and so small that | 
almost stepped on him: but happening to look 
down just then, there he was, staring up at me with 
his big round eyes. He never moved at all and I thought 
he must want me to take him in out of the cold. Sol 
picked him up carefully in my hand and carried him home. 
When I called the children to come and see the Brownie 
I had found, they all crowded about, and then, looking at 
me with their solemn eyes, they asked if he were a really, 
truly Zve Brownie? (for they had all read the Brownie 
books). Of course I had to tell the truth, so I said no, he 
wasn’t a really, truly /‘ve Brownie, but I was very sure he 
was the very picture of one. 

He had a funny round head, two big, staring goggle eyes, 
and a queer little mouth, as you see in the picture. We 
kept him several days, and each day he seemed to grow at 
least twenty-five years older, until at last he looked like a 
little shriveled-up old man. 

Perhaps you think it isn’t everybody that can find 
Brownies. I will tell you the secret so that you can. Go 
into the woods and hunt about until you find a little green 
vine like the one in the picture, running over the ground. 
This is the Brownie Vine and the Brownies grow on it. The 
wise men, who don’t know as much about Brownies as you 
and I do, call it partridge vine, and they think the 
Brownies are nothing but partridge-berries. But we know 
better. 
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All winter long you can see this pretty green vine with 
its red Brownie-berries, for it is evergreen. Indeed, I 
think there is hardly a month in the year when you couldn’t 
find at least one Brownie, either red or green. In the 
middle of the summer, to be sure, red ones are rather 


‘ scarce and the green ones are very small — little bits of 


baby Brownies, with eyes bigger than ever. 
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When you find them you may pick a few to take home, 
but leave most of them for the birds’ or I shall be sorry | 
told you about them. Now you must stick a pin right 
through the top of the Brownie’s head. It won’t hurt him, 
and it will make a funny little cap, and all the body he'll 
ever have. But where is his mouth, did you ask? Well, 
you'll just have to make him one yourself with the point of 
a pin. Be very careful not to scratch it too big. He 
doesn’t seem to need any nose. 

How do you suppose the Brownie gets 
his two eyes? Did you ever see any other 
berry with more than one? I’m almost sure 
I never did. J.ook closely at the picture 
of the flowers, and see if there is anything 
queer about them. Why, yes! The two 
blossoms grow out of one little knob. 
They always grow in pairs like this, and 
when they drop off, each one leaves a big 
round eye. Then the knob swells and 
swells, and turns redder and redder until 
at last it becomes a Brownie with goggle 
eyes ! 

But why do I call them the Jdzrds’ 
Brownies, any more than your Brownies or 
my Brownies? Because for you and me they make only a 
little fun and then we throw them away: but the birds eat 
them, and each Brownie helps to keep some bird from 
starving in the cold winter weather when food is so hard 
to find. So the wise men were right too, when they called 
them partridge-berries even if they didn’t know they were 
also Brownies. 

Now why has Mother Nature made these Brownie-berries 
a bright red color? So that they can be seen easily among 
the dark green leaves. Mother Nature wants the birds to 
eat them for good reasons of her own. For while they eat 
the berries just because they are hungry, they are really 
helping her very much about her work. They are sowing 
her seeds for her. 

Cut open one of your red berries and you will see several 
hard seeds in the middle of the soft pulp. The bird 
swallows the berry whole: and while the pulp digests, the 
seeds are so hard that they are not changed at all, but 
are ready to grow when they are dropped to the ground — 
very likely miles away frora where they were eaten. 

So the wise old dame makes the birds carry her seeds all 
over the world for her and plant them in new places. And 
so wise and so clever is she that she has planned things so 
that birds that like berries with hard seeds can’t swallow 
them without doing something for her. Perhaps she makes 
us help too, when we carry away the Brownies. Isn’t she a 
wonderful Mother Nature? 





Nature’s Warm Carpet 
(A Snow Reading) 


We do not buy this carpet and it does not grow. 

It comes to us out of the sky. 

Some children never see this kind of carpet. 

They live where it is always warm. 

A high mountain-top has it for a cap all the time. 

When it is clean it is white and sparkling. 

Blades of green grass make the summer carpet. 

Other tiny things make the winter one. 

We call them snowflakes. They sometimes look like white 
stars. 

The snow carpet is sometimes too thick to use. What shall we 
do about it? 

How does the snow luok coming down? 

See if these lines tell its story : 


Whene’er a snowflake leaves the sky, 

It turns and turns to say ‘“ Good-bye, 
Good-bye, dear cloud, so cool and gray.” 
Then lightly hastens on his way. 


Did you ever sée them do that? 

Watch when the next snow falls. 

Why do we call snow a warm carpet? 

It is not warm to us. 

It is like a woolly blanket to the ground and the roots of 
grass. 

It keeps the cold air from them. 

— Earth and Sky (Ginn & Co.) 
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The Snow Stars 


MARIE ZETTERBERG Galesburg III. 


The snow stars hid in the clouds of heaven, 
Till the master bade them go 

Through the dim gray air, to the beautiful world 
That hung in the mist below. 


The impressions gained through observing the varied 
shapes of the snow stars will be strengthened if the children 
are taught to cut designs based on the six-pointed star. A 
three-inch square of paper is a convenient size for cutting, 
and after the foldings are completed, the patterns may be 
drawn with the pencil as indicated in the cuts. 

These stars may be simple or complex according to the 
age and capabilities of the children. Nothing is prettier for 
the work than white tissue paper. By reason of its thinness, 
the foldings can be made more exact, and its soft texture 
give to the designs the snowy appearance and delicacy of 
the snow stars. 


Directions for Folding the Six-Pointed Star 


Fold together two edges of a square to form an oblong 
and bisect the crease. 

Fold over the edge 4 ¢ and at the same time fold under 
the edge a 4. Do not crease until the oblong is divided 
into three equal angles. Figs. 1, 2, and 3 illustrate the 
directions. 

Fold again bringing together the edges represented by 
the lines 4 x and 4 y in Fig. 3. 

From this fold may be cut many varieties of the six- 
pointed star. | 
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An Experiment 


F. G, P. 


So much is being done in these days to furnish children’s 
minds with the best material for thought, and to interest 
them in the childhood, growth and life-work of great poets, 


authors, sculptors and painters, that a short series of lessons” 


has been recently given in a Boston school-room, on some 
of the great musicians. 

The teacher felt that the links in the chain of literary 
interest were being welded by chapters from the lives of 
authors and poets who are best known; that the new 
impulse in drawing had awakened an ever-increasing interest 
in the men and women who created masterpieces in painting 
and sculpture, and that music, the sister of painting, needed 
just such.an interest aroused in the lives of those who smote 
the chords and set all hearts a-quiver with emotion. 

The early days of these geniuses have a touch of pathos 
in them, and are an inspiration to labor and to have a 
noble aim in life, which kas made little eyes open wide, and 
little ears drink in all that could be told. 

Mozart, the young pianist, Beethoven whose growing 
deafness is always pathetic, Mendelssohn the glorious song- 
writer, Handel whose music caught the twitter of the birds 
and the murmur of the leaves of the forest, Haydn who is 
so closely associated in our minds with Handel ; — these, 
and other more modern singers as well, have been talked 
about and made as alive as little boys and girls are now. 

And this attempt has borne fruit; it has been an actual 
help to a constantly growing pleasure in the regular music 
lessons. What might easily degenerate into dull routine 
has been brighter and cheerier for these acquaintances. 
Their names may go from the little minds, but the inspira- 
tion of their lives can never end. The school-room in 
which this has been done has its poets’ corner — Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Field, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, and 
Mrs. Whitney, being of the number to be found there; its 
musicians’ corner, in which a few well-known faces greet the 
eye, and the painters’ corner where Raphael and Michael 
Angelo reign supreme. ‘The fourth corner is the children’s 
corner. Its special feature being copies of music lessons 
and songs, original drawings from the hands and brains of 
the young workers of the school-room. Poetry is copied 
and learned, but as a natural expression in conventional 
dress, has not yet found utterance. The teacher hears it 
however in the soft sweet voices of her singing class, and 
feels it in the little outbursts of tenderness and good-will 
shown to each other by the boys and girls. In this matter- 
of-fact age too much cannot be done to emphasize the 
poetry of living, and to create a love for its natural expres- 
sions — verse, pictures, music. These three graces well 
deserve to go hand in hand with Faith, Hope and Charity. 


For Making a Mimeograph. 


Add three ounces of water to one and one-half ounces of 
white glue. Heat in a water bath (an oatmeal dish answers 
the purpose very well) until the glue is melted. *Then add 
six ounces of glycerine and pour the mixture into a hollow 
dish to cool. Place the dish where it will be level, and skim 
off the air bubbles as they rise to the surface with some kind 
of a straight edge. The pad will be ready for use after 
standing six or eight hours. Should it prove too hard to 
copy well, melt it over and add more glycerine, or, if it 
should prove too soft to wear well, melt it over and add 
more glue. To use it a bottle of hektograph ink must be 
obtained. Write the copy and place ink side down on the 
pad and let it stay a minute or two. Then remove and 
from the impression let fifty or one hundred copies be 
taken. After using, wash the pad off by very gently rubbing 
it over with a sponge wet with tepid water. 

As to the cost—the glue can be had for five cents, the 
glycerine for twenty-five cents, and if a suitable dish is not 
at hand a tin 8x1o inches and about half an inch deep can 
be had for ten cents. The hektograph ink will cost only 
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twenty-five cents for the violet and fifty cents for the black, 
but a bottle will last a long time. 
A good ink for this purpose may be made by dissolving 
one dram of purple aniline in one ounce of water. 
—- The Plan Book 


Our Carlo 


EMMA COOLIDGE WESTON 
(To be read to the children.) 


Did you ever see a reddish brown dog with a tail that 
curved up over his back, long, hanging, silky ears, and kind, 
knowing eyes? That was like our Carlo. 

He came to us when he was little, and we all petted him 
like a baby. If little Willie sat in one chair by the fire and 
patted the next chair, Carlo would get up into it and put 
his head on his paws in Willie’s lap, to sleep, while the little 
boy stroked and hugged him to his heart’s content. Carlo 
could give the right paw to shake hands, and could roll over 
and over and speak for his breakfast. 

When Charley went to the pasture with the cows, Carlo 
went, too, and barked at them if they were going wrong — 
or right, either — for he was only a puppy then; but after- 
ward he learned to be a real help in driving cows and in 
keeping the squirrels off the corn and woodchucks out 
of the garden. Oh! we all thought a great deal of Carlo, 
and he knew it and liked it, too. ° 

But one day he had his feelings hurt. It was the day 
that Baby Johnnie was first brought out of mother’s room 
for us to see him. Carlo did not like to see the baby in 
father’s arms, with all of us gathered about, touching its 
mites of fingers and toes, and, oh! so gently kissing its soft 
cheeks. Poor Carlo! It was not his own baby brother, 
and he usually had all the petting himself. 

When father noticed it, we made a place for Carlo in the 
circle, and father had him put up his paws by the baby 
while we told him all about it. He seemed to understand, 
for he kissed the little dress when father told him to, and 
went and lay down in his place; and by the time Johnnie 
could run out to play, Carlo had learned to like him and to 
take good care of him. 

One bright afternoon father and the boys were going to 
the hay-field, and Johnnie wanted to go so as to ride 
home on the load of hay. So they rode behind the oxen, 
down across the brook where the ducks swim, out through 
the blueberry pasture, till they came to where the new hay 
lay in beds ready to be tumbled together and loaded on to 
the wagon. 

They put Johnnie on a large, flat rock, because it would 
hurt his bare feet to walk where the grass had been cut. 
Carlo came and sat beside him till a woodchuck whistled ; 
then he thought the little boy would be safe while he went 
away a few minutes. When Carlo came back, Johnnie was 
playing with some small stones and singing ‘There is a 
happy land”; so the dozgie was satisfied and trotted back 
to the whistler. 

But no barking could get chucky out of his hole, and 
again Carlo found Johnnie happy, playing with a grandpa- 
long-legs. Just then Carlo heard a red squirrel, and he had 
to go and see about it. 

But now, when he came back to the large, flat rock, 
Carlo could not see any straw hat with black eyes looking 
out from under it, nor any blue dress with pink toes peeping 
from under it. Poor Carlo was very anxious about Johnnie. 
He went to father for help, and they all wondered what 
troubled him. 

They soon understood, for he would bark, then run to the 
rock and whine. So father said, “Oh! he has lost Johnnie. 
Lift him up where the good dog can see him!” And there 
was Johnnie, safe on the load of hay. He had gone to 
them because he was tired of his rock, but they had carried 
him, and so Carlo could not smell his track to find him. 


Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, do not dream them all day long; 
And that will make your life and work forever 
One grand sweet song.— Kingsley 
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Tell’s Chapel. 


Story of William Tell 


T Altorf, about two miles from Lucerne, they saw the 
A monument, erected upon the spot where Tell shot 
the apple from his son’s head. The monument is 
made of bronze, and Tell is pictured standing up- 
right, bold and brave, with his bow and arrows in his hand. 
Moritz told them the story as they were sailing across the 
lake. He thought they had heard it many, many times ; 
but it was always new to them, and perhaps you may like to 
read it once more ; for the story of a brave man never tires. 
Many years ago, when the king of Austria ruled Switzer- 
land, he sent a bailiff, named Gessler, to govern the canton 
of Lucerne or Uri. Gessler hung the hat of Austria upon 
a long pole, in the market place of Altorf, and gave orders 
that no one should pass it without uncovering his head. 

But one Sunday, an honest peasant, named William Tell, 
passed several times in front of the hat, and did no rever- 
ence to it, as Gessler had commanded; this was soon told 
to Gessler. 

So, on Monday morning, he called Tell before him, and 
asked him why he had not obeyed his command and doffed 
his hat. 

And Tell answered: “It was, sir, from carelessness and 
not from contempt that it happened. Pardon me, I beg, 
and it shall not happen again.” 

Now Tell was a good marksman with a cross-bow, and a 
better could not be found ; and he had three beautiful chil- 
dren, who were very dear to him. 

The bailiff then sent for these ; and when they had come, 
he said, “ Tell, which of these children do you love most?” 
Tell answered, “ Sir, I love them all alike.” 

Then the bailiff said, “ Well, Tell, you are a good marks- 
man I hear; and now you will have to show your skill be- 
fore me, by shooting an apple from the head of one of your 
children. And take care that you hit the apple; for if you 
hit it not at the first shot, your life shall be the forfeit.” 
Tell was struck with horror, and begged Gessler that he 
would not make him do this; for he could not shoot at his 
dear child, — he would rather die. 

Then Gessler said, “That you must do, or both you and 
the child shall die!” Then Tell saw plainly that he must 
do it; so he prayed to God earnestly that He would pro- 
tect him and his dear child. Then he took his cross-bow, 
stretched it, and placed an arrow upon it, at the same mo- 
ment hiding another under his cape. Gessler himself placed 
the apple upon the boy’s head, —a lad not more than six 
years old. Tell’s arrow went straight through the apple, and 
did not touch a hair of the child’s head. The shot sur- 
prised Gessler, and he praised the archer’s skill. Then he 
asked Tell what he meant by concealing an arrow under his 
cape. 

Tell was afraid to answer truly, and said, “It is the cus- 
tom with all cross-bow shooters.” But Gessler said, “Tell 
the truth and fear nothing ; — your life shall be safe; the 
answer you have given I do not believe.” 





Then Tell said, “ Well, sir, since you have promised me 
my life I will tell you the truth ;— “1 intended, had I hit 
my child, to have shot you with the other arrow, and I 
would not have missed !” 

Gessler was angry at this and said, “ Well,-Tell, I prom- 
ised your life, and that promise I shall keep; but I will have 
you brought to a place where you shall never again see the 
sun or the moon, and where you can do me no harm.” 
Then he ordered his servants to bind Tell and place him in 
a boat. A, 

He himself went with them, that he might see him safely 
locked in prison. And he took Tell’s bow and arrows for 
his own. So they placed the hero in a boat, intending to 
cross the lake and lock him up in a dark tower for the rest 
of his days. 











He leaped ashore 


Then it pleased God to send a terrible storm upon the 
lake, so that they all feared they should perish. 

Now, Tell was a strong man and very expert upon the 
water. 

Then one of the servants said to Gessler, “ Sir, you see 
our distress and the danger to our lives, and that the mas- 
ters of the boat are not skilled in guiding it. Now, Tell 
is a strong man, and can manage a boat well; pray, there- 
fore, let him do it.” 

So Tell was unbound, and he steered the boat skilfully ; 
yet he kept his eyes upon his bow and arrows, and watched 
for a chance to spring on shore. 

Soon he saw a ledge of rock, and thought he might leap 
out there. So he called to the boatmen to row hard for 
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that shelf of rock, for then the worst would be over. As the 
boat came near, he brought its stern against the rock; then, 
snatching up his bow and arrows, he leaped ashore, giving 
the boat, at the same time, a push far out into the water. 

Then running to a narrow hollow in the road, he hid 
behind the rocks. With great labor the boatmen reached 
the shore and Gessler and his men got horses and rode 
toward his castle. 

As they were riding past where Tell lay, he heard Gessler 
uttering terrible threats against him. 

So, fitting a strong arrow to his bow he sent it straight 
through Gessler’s heart. 

Soon after this the people rose and drove the Austrians 
from the land forever. — “ Story of the little Konrad,” Edu- 
cational Publishing Co., Boston. 


Lost Ideals 


Somewhere within the treasure house of God, 
Where precious gems, with primal glory shine, 
Walk to and fro, as o’er the earth they trod, 
Our lost ideals, radiant, divine. 


I see them toying there with pearls and tears 
Once lost within the vacant world of time, 
I see them bending low amidst the years 
To hear increase of music in earth’s chime. 


I know not —are they brighter, dearer there 
Than when we loved them first in happy days, 
When morning ran to evening with our care, 
And o’er the earth breathed springtime’s roundelays. 
— Frank W. Gunsaulus 





Snow Crystals 


REAT as is the charm of outline, the internal orna- 
G mentation of snow crystals is far more wonderful 

and varied. Many exhibit in their interior most 

fascinating arrangements of loops, lines, dots, and 
other figures in endless variety. 

A careful study of this internal structure not only reveals 
new and far greater elegance of form than the simple out- 
lines exhibit, but by means of these wonderfully delicate and 
exquisite figures much may be learned of the history of each 
crystal, and the changes through which it has passed in its 
journey through cloudland. Was ever life history written 
in more dainty hieroglyphics! It is well known that crys- 
tals which form in a low temperature are smaller and more 
compact than those formed in a warmer atmosphere. As 
the higher cloud strata are colder than those nearer the 
earth, the snow crystals which originate there are smaller 
and less branched than those from lower clouds. The 
small, compact crystals of the upper clouds do not always 
remain of their original form or size, for, as they fall through 
layer after layer of clouds, each layer subjecting them to its 
own special conditions, they may be greatly modified, and 
by the time they reach the earth they may closely resemble 
the crystals from lower clouds, though they can be easily 
distinguished from them by an examination of the internal 
structure, as well as by, in some cases, their general form. 
All crystals falling from high cloud strata, the cirrus or cirro- 
stratus, are not changed ; especially is this true in a great 
storm, or when the temperature of the lower clouds is low, 
and in any case some are much more completely trans- 
formed than others. One crystal may pass through cloud 
layers not very unlike that from which it came, and of 
course will not be greatly changed. Another may encounter 
here a quiet layer and there a tumultuous layer, here a 
lower, there a higher temperature, here a dense and there a 
thin cloud mass, ahd by all of these conditions may be 
affected. It is asserted by some observers that many of the 
lines or rods seen in the interior of snow crystals are really 
tubes filled with air. 

Perfect crystals are by no means always common in snow 
storms, most of the forms produced being more or less 
unsymmetrical or otherwise imperfect. It rarely happens 
that during a single winter there are more than a dozen 
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good opportunities for securing complete crystals, and there 
may not be half so many. The greater number of perfect 
crystals is found in widespread storms, or blizzards, while 
the local storms ._produce most often granular or imperfect 
forms. So marked is this distinction that very often the 
character and extent of a storm may be in general deter- 
mined by an examination of the crystalline forms obtained. 
Extensive storms produce smaller crystals, more uniform in 
size, less clustered in flakes, and in greater variety than 
local storms. When the temperature is very low while a 
local storm is raging, its crystals resemble those of a blizzard 
more closely. Some forms are common to both classes of 
storms. Probably because identical conditions do not 
occur frequently, the crystalline forms of each storm during 
a winter may differ from each other, one type appearing 
abundantly in one storm, a different type in the next, and 
so on. Conversely, the types most common in a given 
storm may reappear after an interval of months or years. 

Not only do different storms afford different types of 
crystals, but different parts of the same storm, if it be 
general, give different forms. In the common forms of 
granular snow we find only loose, irregular, sub-crystalline 
forms, which are larger and heavier than others. This is 
formed in the middle or lower cloud layers, and when these 
are disturbed by wind, or otherwise rendered unsuitable for 
crystallization. Sometimes, perhaps always, these granular 
masses have nuclei of true crystals. Granular snow may 
explain the origin of the great raindrops which often fall 
during a thunder shower. It is probable that such drops 
have a snow origin. Most, if not all, hailstones also origi- 
nate in granular snow, as their thin, opaque centers and con- 
centric rings of opaque, snowlike ice show.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Coal Work in January 
Third Grade Time—Two Weeks 


(From Miss Brooks’ Outlines for Primary Work in St. Paul Minn.) 


Specimens of soft coal, hard coal, cannel coal, coke. 

Uses.— For fuel; for gas; how coke is obtained. 
tar. 

Characteristics, a brief description of its formation, with 
illustrations and specimens. 


Coal 


Coal Mining 


The three means of entrance toa coal be:l. 
and illustrate each. 

Read the chapter in McMurry’s “Special Method in 
Geography ” upon this subject. Also, “Coal and Coal Min- 
ing,”’ in Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. 

See also “Stories of Industry,” Vol. I., and “ All the Year 
Round,” Winter. 

Fourth Grade enlarge upon the same topic, locating prin- 
cipal coal fields, both hard and soft. Dwell upon the com- 
mercial value. 

In localities where specimens of peat may be obtained, 
devote a few lessons to peat beds. 


Describe 


Heat 


1. Sources.— The sun, friction, combustion, chemical 
action. 

Under these four heads, no experiments are at present 
suggested, in the hope of stimulating the teachers to activity 
in individual selection. Later in the year, the results of 
these efforts will be presented for discussion. 

Under the head of friction, opportunity is afforded to 
learn the habits of the Indians, of Crusoe and other primi- 
tive people in obtaining and keeping fire. The growth of 
the match may also be traced. 

Unslaked lime and water rapidly show effects of heat 
through chemical change. What other examples? 

Under combustion, lead children to see necessity of a 
draft. A good experiment is suggested in Cooley’s Ele- 
mentary Chemistry, pp. 41 and 42. What others can you 


prepare? Apply knowledge gained to fuel, lamps, stoves, 
furnaces ; and to ventilation. 
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1. Errecis or Heat.—(a@) Changes solids to liquids, 
liquids to gases. This investigation will review the history 
of water from ice to vapor. (4) Causes bodies to expand. 
Prove. Apply to explanation of wind ; of thermometer. 


Reference books : 


Jackman’s Nature Study. 

Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science. Ch. 5. 

Shaw’s Physics by Experiment. Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Rollo Book. Heat.—To be used as a reader. 


Primary Work in the Kinder- 


garten 


HELEN M. LATHROP 


zs HY can’t John go to school in the afternoon?” 

W is the constantly recurring question which con- 

fronts the perplexed kindergartner. She knows 

intuitively that John can’t do the primary 

work, which the afternoon session requires, but just why he 

has not the ability when his next-door neighbor, of the same 
age, is deep in its mysteries, is another question. 

Primary work in the kindergarten is not at all a matter of 

‘age, although it is safe to say that no child under five should 
be permitted to return for the afternoon session. ‘That rule 
ought to be as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which changed not. 

After that we can no longer consider the child as one of 
a class, but each must be studied individually, and the de- 
cision made irrespective of age. 

The physical condition is, of course, of first importance, 
and a pale, delicate child should never be pushed, even 
though mentally he is ready to digest the three R’s and call 
for more. It is the greatest mistake to feed the brain at the 
expense of the body, and nothing is gained in time either. 

But that great rosy fellow nearing six —surely a little 
more confinement could not hurt him! ‘True enough, but 
watch him at his work! Does he follow dictation with any 
degree of accuracy or intelligence? Is there apparently 
any method in his work? Look at that sewing card with its 
motley collection of stitches! You fairly shiver when he 
takes that little square of bright paper in his hands. 

How attentive is he to the interesting story or incident? 
He is attractive, bright and winning, but he has not as yet 
mastered the first principles of his relation to people and 
things about him. -He still lives in a little world of his 
own, is practically a savage, and until he has learned to 
adapt himself to his surroundings, anything more advanced 
in the line of work, would be practically time wasted. He 
is slipshod and illogical in both his work and his thoughts. 
He has not shown as yet any clear comprehension of what 
is required of him in the simplest of work, and hence is not 
a fit subject for anything more complicated. 

Before beginning primary work, a child should not only 
show the ability to observe new things and combinations, 
but he ought to be able to impart to some extent his dis- 
coveries to others. 

The strange part of it all is that this power seems to 
come suddenly, and you realize all in a moment that he is 
capable of accomplishing more than he has hitherto 
attempted. 

It is a subtle change, too, hardly describable, but the 
brightening eye, the attentive ear, and the desire for 
information, that displays itself in countless “ whys,” all tell 
the tale. 

You, yourself, are astonished when you waken some morn- 
ing to the thought, “I really believe John could learn to 
read now!” And so he can, and he goes about it with a 
vigor that amazes you, and again the old question rings in 
your ears, “ How can I tell just when they ave ready?” 
And for the life of you, you cannot answer except to fall 
back on the old worn-out woman’s reason, “I knew it 
intuitively !” 


~ 
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<9 
“Should Boys Fight? Yes” 


(Editorial in Child Study Monthly) 


ECENTLY while riding on the cars the writer over- 
heard an anxious and worried mother tell her 
troubles to another. Her tale was something like 
this : 

“ My boy had his first fight just as I was ready to come to 
meet you here, and I encouraged him in it, too. Now I’m 
all broken up, for perhaps I did wrong in telling him to 
defend himself. You know he is only seven, and the other 
boy was a good deal bigger; but my boy licked him,” she 
added proudly. “All the same, when the whole thing was 
over and I was driving down, I began to wonder whether 
children should or should not be allowed to strike back, and 
I’m free to confess that I am all at sea concerning this much- 
disputed question of the manly art of self-defense. Of 
course, no parents want their children to pick quarrels or to 
become involved in disgraceful squabbling, but after a boy 
goes to school he is at the mercy of any rough fellow who 
chooses to attack him, and then no mother or father wants 
to see their son take this bullying. Really, I think I’d 
almost rather have my son grow up to be a knave than a 
coward. But still I’m afraid I fell short of one of the 
duties of motherhood when I called out to him to pound 
and pommel his antagonist with all his might awhile ago.” 

She seemed much relieved after delivering these “ re- 
marks” and I wanted to go to her and say: “My dear 
woman, you did just right.” But I did not, and ever since 
have felt that I missed a golden opportunity. I have, how- 
ever, found out her address and I am going to send her a 
marked copy of this issue. The writer had just passed 
through just such an experience with his boy, an eight-year- 
old, and even against the boy’s own inclination he was com- 
pelled to go and “trounce” his larger antagonist. He 
whipped him in a most creditable manner —had he not | 
would have felt disgraced for life. 

The most cruel thing a parent can do is to bring his child 
up to be a coward, and, do you know, it makes a man’s life 
a hard matter if he is a coward. Parents are, more often 
than not, responsible for cowardice in their children. I 
knew two brothers of whom everyone said: “‘ They seem so 
brave, so manly, so courageous.” ‘The secret of it is, as I 
remember their school-days, that they were brought up to 
fight like Tartars. Their parents never interfered with them, 
and victors or vanquished, they never bore malice. ‘To-day 
they are the most loyal friends and most manly fellows I 
have ever known. And yet a mother must have a large 
amount of self-control who sits at a window and sees her 
boy fight like a fiend outside. Yet for the sake of her boy 
she should do this. Tenderly bandage his wounds, if he 
comes off second best, but ask no questions and give no 
advice. Such self-control is courageous, and once the boy 
catches up, he is all right. Show him that it is a contempti- 
ble thing to fight a boy smaller than himself, or to ask for 
more than his rights. On the other hand he should know 
that it is just as cowardly as can be not to strike a boy who 
insults or bullies him, or impose on a boy younger than him- 
self. Rather than have your boy a coward, dear mother, 
the next time he is involved in a righteous quarrel, stand 
over him and make him fight it out, even at the risk of 
nervous prostration or hysteria.— Child Study Monthly 


And “his is from the editor of a magazine devoted to the 
study of children! vis is the expression of an organized 
effort for searching out the best ways to foster the sensibili- 
ties of children, to increase their happiness and build up 
their character! Zs from the organ of a great humani- 
tarian movement that has declared against the over-fatigue 
and nervous exhaustion of children! Z/is from the Child 
Study Monthly that stands for the correction of abuses to 
children and preaches the gospel of ideal development! 
From “his source comes the urgent advice to mothers to 
“stand over their boys and make them fight, even at the 
risk of nervous prostration or hysteria.”’ 

What do you think of this matter, teachers? 
from you. EDITOR 


Let us hear 
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HIAWATHA 


(Illustrated by Cuttings) 





By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big Sea Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 





Dark bzhind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them ; 





At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha ; 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flituing through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him : 
“‘ Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 
Ere in sleep I close my eyelids !”’ 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 


\ 


Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
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Whispered, “ What is that, Nokomis?” 


And the good Nokomis answered : 


“Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 


All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 


When on earth thev fade and perish, 


Blossom in that heaven above us.”’ 


The little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 





Learned their names and all their secrets, 


Talked with them whene’re he met 


them, 


Called them ‘“‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 





Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 


How the beavers built their lodges 





Why the rabbit was so timid, 


Talked with them whene’er he met them, 


Called them “ Hiawatha’s Brothers 


” 
. 


Lengtellor, 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


“ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


success, helpfulness, and “whole pecks of wild things,” 
as one of “ my children” says when he brings me the 
results of his walk. 

As I sit writing for you the snow falls in large, feathery 
flakes, which slowly sail about and at last make white spots 
on the grass and walk. So quietly and slowly they fall that 
it seems as if all the earth and air were hushed and waiting 
to see if they really would find the ground at last. Soon 
they will be smaller and fall faster, and cover ground, trees, 
plants, and buildings with soft whiteness. 

It is natural that the first question one of you asks 
should be 


| WISH each one of you a new year full of happiness, 


“ What is the use of snow? Ts tt true that it is, as it has 
been called, ‘ the poor man’s fertilizer’ ?”’ 


Show is only frozen water, and one of its uses is the 
storage of moisture in dry places where little rain falls in 
warm weather, and the melting snow is almost the only 
natural irrigation. Another use is as a covering which pre- 
vents the earth’s freezing to a great depth, and this is an 
advantage to the roots of plants, keeping them from being 
“ winter-killed,” as the farmers say. 

There seems no reason for calling snow a “ fertilizer’ any 
more than rain, as far as chemical qualities go. The only 
reason I can see is that it protects from cold as does a cov- 
ering of manure, or the tobacco sometimes spread on lawns 
as a fertilizer. 


“ Please tell me why a snowstorm covers the ground so 
much deeper than a rain. I mean why so much more snow 
falls, at a time, than rain?” 


Snow is crystallized water and fills more space than the 
same quantity of uncrystallized water. If you had in a pail 
ten or twelve inches of snow, and the pail stood in a warm 
room, you would find that when the snow melted you would 
have only one inch of water. When rain falls most of it 
soaks into the ground or runs off downhill, so that you can- 
not tell just how much rain has fallen unless you have a 
rain-gauge to measure it. 

Snow lies where it falls, unless the winds blow. it about or 
it is shovelled away, until it melts in the heat of the sun,— 
thaws as we say. A “January thaw”’ is a very disagreeable 
thing when a great body of snow is melting and filling the 
streets with wet “slush” and the air with moisture, while 
the gutters are like brooks — of very dirty water in the city, 
yet even there having a little melody of their own as the 
water runs over the cobblestones and tiown the drain- 
openings. 

In such a thaw look out for stray butterflies. “ Butter- 
flies in January?’ you exclaim. Yes, I have seen them. 
Vanessa antiopa, the “ mourning-cloak” or “ yellow-edge ”’ 
butterfly, spends the winter hidden away in chinks of trees, 
stonewalls, sheds, and, once at least, in unused chimneys, 


and when a warm, moist, sunny day comes in January, flies 
out for a little air and food, though food is scarce then. 
“Sharp Eyes ”’ has an account of “ Thaw butterflies.” 


“ Why does snow guare so? 
“ Why is there always so much more light with snow than 
without it?” 


Because every snow crystal disperses light as well as 
reflects light. Each snow-flake has prismatic edges which 
give the colors of the rainbow, that is, separate light into its 
component colors. But the flakes lying in a mass give out 
these colors again as light, and light made up from colors is 
stronger than light which is merely reflected. 

“In “ Nature for Its Own Sake,” Mr. Van Dyke says,— 
“ It has long been known in painting that small stipplings 
of red, yellow, and blue, placed close together, will throw 
out more light than a pure white ground. It is 
this principle practically demonstrated by nature, that lends 
something of peculiar brilliancy to the newly fallen snow.” 

“Nature for Its Own Sake,” is a book for each one of 
you to own and to read until you know it “ by heart” and 
not “ by rote.” 


“ One of my boys asks, ‘ How does the ice in an ice-storm 
come down just to fit the telegraph wires? It can't rain 
down whole; and it couldn't get onto the wires if it did.” 


It does “rain down,” but not “whole.’”’ An ice-storm 
can occur only when the ground and the air near it are 
much colder than the air higher up, and when a moist 
higher current of air brings clouds which send down rain. 
This rain falls through the cold air near the ground, growing 
colder as it falls, and as soon as it touches the very cold 
ground, trees, wires, and other objects it freezes, thus form- 
ing the coating of ice. 

Few sights are more beautiful than a wooded roadside 
after an ice-storm and before the sun has started the “ drip, 
drip,” which will soon spoil the beauty. Every twig and 
leaf-bud, every branch, every seed-vessel, every dangling 
leaf left over from last autumn gleams and glitters like 
diamonds. Even the brown weeds by the roadside are 
glorified, and the wires have become diamond cables, sag- 
ging heavily between their ice-sheeted posts. 

Gloriously beautiful as it is, an ice-storm is to be dreaded 
because it does so much injury to the trees and taller 
shrubs. The ice is very heavy, often ten times as heavy as 
the branches which it covers, and a hundred times as heavy 
as the small twigs it sheathes, and so it often happens that 
large boughs split off from the trunk of the tree, or the whole 
top of a small tree, bending under the weight of the ice, 
snaps off at the first touch of wind. 


“ Fog, fog, fog day after day! I shall be compelled to make 
a lesson of it in order to stop the children’s growling over it, 
but I have not time to hunt it up ani get it all in good shape, 
so I turn to you to help me out! —Will you ?” 


Fog is water-vapor in very minute drops. Sometimes fog 
is caused by the mixture of two bodies of air, one of which 
is much colder than the other. You know that the clear 
air has always in it water in the form called agueous vapor, 
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as transparent as the air itself. | We do not see this vapor, 
but if for any cause it becomes condensed into droplets: we 
see it as fog, or cloud, or the “steam” from a locomotive. 
When the droplets are large they are rain. It ceases to be 
vapor however, as soon as it becomes visible. It is then 
water in tiny droplets. Fogs are also caused by a warm 
current of air passing over a cold surface, as an ice-floe, a 
cold ocean current, a snow-covered mountain-top, or a very 
cold river. This is the cause of the dense fogs on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. 

Another cause of fogs is the sudden chilling of moisture- 
filled air lying over a warm pond or stream in autumn. 
Warm air can contain more aqueous vapor than cold air. 
When air contains all the aqueous vapor which its tempera- 
ture will allow it to hold it is called saturated. If saturated 
air is made colder in any way it cannot hold all the aqueous 
vapor it held when it was warmer, and this vapor condenses 
into droplets and becomes fog or cloud. A warm pond or 
stream being warmer than the frosty air, gives off more 
moisture than the air can take up, so the moisture is precip- 
itated — or condensed — into droplets, and we have the 
fog so often seen marking the course of a brook after sun- 
set in autumn evenings, or early in winter mornings. If 
you have been among mountains in summer, you have 
doubtless looked off, some evenings and seen the valley 
below like a lake, and if you had in the party the “‘ man who 
knows ”’ and loves to show it, he probably discoursed upon 
“ ground fogs ! ’””—I have heard him! 

Herschel calls these “radiation fogs.” The ground is 
cooled by radiation below the point of saturation of the air, 
—and all the aqueous vapor beyond what the lowest stratum 
of air can hold falls as dew, while the air close to the 
ground is left saturated, but colder than the air above it. 
Now the colder air from the hilltops flows down, “ falls” as 
the books used to say, and disturbs these layers of air, so 
mixing them that the result is fog. These fogs disappear 
after sunrise, as soon as the air is warmed enough to take up 
this moisture which was condensed from yf the evening 
before. It is as if cold squeezed the moisture out of the 
air. 

Mist is similar to fog, but has larger droplets. Clouds 
are either mist or fog, except the very high ones which are 
made up of spicules of ice. It is not absolutely known yet 
how the droplets of fog or mist are forced together to make 
raindrops, but it is thought that electricity may have some- 
thing to do with it. 

There you have tl.e facts of fog. You can make a fog at 
any time with a kettle of boiling water, or the children can 
make fogs on cold, crisp days by merely breathing outdoors 
or inavery cold room. “Seeing one’s breath” is really 
seeing a little fog caused by the mixture of the warm air 
from one’s lungs and the cold air outside, with the conse- 
quent condensation of the moisture held before in the warm 
air, and which it can no longer hold as it grows colder. 


Will fog disappear, or dry off, as we say, more rapidly on 
a cloudy, damp day or on a bright, clear day? Why? 


Why do we always hope for a clear “‘ washing day ” ? 


If you pour cold water into a glass on a hot day, what 
happens? Why? 


If a child breathes on the window-pane on a cold day, 
what happens? Why? 


Why do the windows of a closed car or carriage, or of a 
crowded room, often become wet on cold days? 


Why not on hot days? 


What is needed to produce cloud, or fog, from the moist 
air? 

What is needed to cause the air to absorb, or take up, 
moisture from ponds, streams, seas? 


What supplies this? 
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In what kind of places should you expect most fog? 
Why? 


These are my questions for you to answer to yourselves 
and your children. 


“ Will you please explain through PRIMARY EDUCATION 
what the little ‘blue berries’ are on the cedar trees ? What 
ts their use?” 


All the junipers, called also cedars, and the white cedar, 
or cypress, have “ blue berry-like cones,” instead of the 
brown, scaly cones of pine, spruce, hemlock, and larch. 
They are the “fruit’’ of the tree and contain its seeds. 
Their use is therefore the continuation, or propagation, of 
the species. 


“ Do grasshoppers come from caterpillars?” 


Never. ‘The eggs are laid in the ground, in holes, made 
by the female, in fence-rails, logs, stumps, and after the eggs 
are in place the hole is stopped up with a gummy substance. 
The eggs are laid in the autumn and hatch in spring. The 
young are almost like the grown grasshoppers, but moult 
and develop wings. Their metamorphosis is not complete, 
like that of the caterpillar which becomes a pupa and then 
a moth or butterfly, and is totally different in the larval and 
the mature states. The larval grasshopper is much like the 
mature one, but is smaller and wingless, while the pupal 
grasshopper has only rudimentary wings. 

Grasshoppers whose antennze are not as long as their 
bodies are properly /ocusts, while the true grasshopers have 
the antennz longer than their bodies. 

The crickets are the nearest kin of the grasshoppers, and 
their habits are similar. Most of the old crickets die before 
winter, but some survive. 

I once saw several crickets moulting and this was what 
happened.— A cricket climbed up a stout grass-blade, 
turned around so that he was head downward, and fastened 
his hind claws into the grass-blade. Then he seemed to 
tremble and swell, and his blackish shell split down the 
back, and out crawled a pure white creature like the ghost 
of acricket. After a time he turned brown then almost 
black, and then he crawled down the grass-blade and went 
his way. 

Katydids belong to the real grasshopper family, the 
Locustide, and have long antennz. In Florida the grass- 
hoppers are very large, and I wish some school there would 
collect many of them, that you might all see what a grass- 
hopper can be. Certainly many such grasshoppers would 
be “a burden!” 


“ You said that the frost had no effect on the brightness of 
autumn colors, but that when the sap-flow is less and the 
leaves less strong, coloration takes place. I should like to ask 
if the leaves of the same trees, if transported to a warmer 
climate, would still turn. Also if they would at any time be 
stripped of their leaves, or whether the new leaves come as 
Sast as the old ones drop.” 


The change of color of leaves in autumn is not thoroughly 
understood. I gave you the most recent and reasonable 
theory of it. Frost is not an essential element in it. The 
change of color occurs only on the eastern side of North 
America and the eastern side of Asia, the trees on the 
western sides of the continents rarely becoming brilliant in 
autumn. 

Our Virginia creeper, or woodbine, and some of our trees, 
transplanted in Europe, keep the habit of change of color 
in the autumn, but are seldom as bright. 

“Transplanted to warmer climate,’’ that is to really warm 
climate, the trees would die, just as tropical trees would die 
here. 

Most of the trees in tropical countries are evergreen, or 
nearly so, and lose their leaves only when the new ones 
come in the spring. . 
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The Editor's Page 
January 


A Happy New Year 
Happy in working, hoping and striving. 
ing the new sides of the work that is to be done over and 


Happy in find- 


over again each year. Complacency and ruts usually go 
together. Make a determined, persistent effort this coming 
year to get out of both. There are new handles to take 
hold of everything that is taught in primary rooms, The 
children are tired of the old monotonous routine and so are 
you. Strike into the subject in hand in a new place and in 
a fresh way, and see how it will vitalize it, and how the chil- 
dren will brighten under it. Seek for new things in the 
children. They are as many-sided as Browning’s “ Star,’’— 
“ Now a dart of red 
Now a dart of blue; 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower hangs unfurled.” 
and proud and happy will you be when you can say of the 
child you have thus studied, discovered, and drawn to you, 
as did Browning of the star: 
“Tt has opened its soul to me, 
Therefore I love it.” 

We are not half thoughtful enough of the weariness of 
the children in the long winter months. They do not know 
why they are at school. They cannot see the end from the 
beginning. ‘They are there through a blind obedience — 
because they “fave to be.” And do we remember how 
long every day and week was to us when we were children? 
Let us try to see the child’s side of school this year; and 
when we have found that side, we have an equipment that 
cannot be furnished by the finest normal school in the 
country. 


Dolls 


Has anybody an experience to give in the use of dolls in 
the first primary room? If you've tried it and it didn’t 
“do,” give that. It is not necessary to wait for success 
before you speak out. 

Do you know Miss Minnie M. George’s Monthly Plan 
Book? (Oak Park, Ill.) Full of suggestions for each 
month’s work. 


Can They Walk? 

Have your children learned to walk lightly across the 
floor yet? No tiptoes, but a light, firm, controlled step. 
Muscular control is just as important as—the course of 
study. 


How many have planned to make this the Eskimo 


month ? 


Our Supplement 


It is a pleasure to anticipate the enjoyment of both 
teachers and children in the use of our unique supplement 
this month. The portraits must prove a delightful stimulant 
to the language work and the biographical composition in 
February. 

“The Story of Little Jane and Me” is a new and charm- 
ing book for grown-ups, and may contain something between 
the lines. This is a glimpse into the child-heart as és a 
glimpse. (Houghton & Mifflin, Boston.) 
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The Snow Image 


Read Hawthorne’s “Snow Image ”’ 
show them the illustration. 
Fourth Reader. 


to the children and 
It can be found in Cyr’s 


Six Years Old 


PRIMARY EpucaTIon jis six old this month. 


years 
happy years. 


Six 


Ex hange 
Miss Grace E. Williams, Hancock, New York, offers to exchange 
letters and nature-supplies with any school wishing such exchange. 


Miss Lila E. M. Barnes, Céntre Primary School, Dudley, Mass., offers 
a hornets’ nest, oak-galls, seeds, and birds’ nests in exchange for a picture 
suitable to hang on the wall of the school-room, the “ Angelus” preferred. 


In the February Number 


The following note is inserted at the request of Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, Superintendent of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Many letters have come from readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION asking 
me to reply to the three articles on temperance education in the public 
schools which appeared in the November number of this publication. 
The editor has kindly promised me space for such reply in the February 
number, which I shall be happy to fill, presenting the case as seen by the 


people of this country who require this study taught their children 
through the public schools. 


Mary M. Hunt. 


Three Confessions 


The Atlantc Monthly for November contains the confes- 
sions of three school superintendents. As far as they go, 
they are. worth reading, but it may occur to you that 
Hamlet is left out. 


What Would You Do? 


Teachers, what would you do if you had asked the children 
not to do a thing as many times as I have requested you not 
to write me business letters concerning Primary EDUCATION ? 
Still every day brings them ; and what do I do with them? 
Send them at once to the publishers at 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, to whom they should have been directed. ‘Thus you 
are delayed two or three days by this persistency in sending 
me letters, checks, money-orders, etc. If you wish to reach 
one spot, why do you continue to aimat another? Primary 
EpucatTION is published at 50 Bromfield Street, Boston; and 
edited — wherever the editor has pitched her tent. And 
what is this gypsy editing done for? For you —that you 
may get the best and freshest of everything that is current 
in the educational centers of the country; that you may 
drink from a running stream. But don’t follow me with 
business letters. All contributions and personal letters may 
be directed to the editor at 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
if no other address is given; but first see if there is not a 
special address given on this page. Now Please do not 
make me say this to you again for a whole year. I’m 
a-weary. 


par Stamps for return of manuscripts. 


New Books for Teachers 


The Gap in the Fence. (Astory to be read by children and to chil- 
dren. By Hattie Louise Jerome. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston. ) 


Geographical Nature Studies. By Frank Owen Payne. 
Book Co., New York City.) 


Our Little Folks’ Primer. 
lishing Co., Boston.) 


Little Jane and Me. By M. E. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


American Elementary Arithmetic. By M. A. Bailey. (American 
Book Co., New York.) 


The Earth and Sky. By Edward S. Holden. 


(American 


By Mary B. Newton. (Educational Pub- 


(D. Appleton & Co., 


New York.) 
A History Reader. By L. L. W. Wilson. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York.) 


Park’s Language Lessons. 


By J. G. Park. 
New York, ) 


(American Book Co, 
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A New Year's. Party R 


A. ELA. .« 


“This year,’ said Winter to herself, “I must give all my 
birds a party — a New Year’s party.” 

So the winds swept the floor of her big parlor, and the 
snow fairies put down a soft, white carpet. 

Then Winter sent tiny notes on snowflake paper to all 
the little birds, asking them to come to the party. 

And a great many came, for I saw them from my window. 

First came the Chick-a-dees, dressed in soft gray suits, 
with black caps. They greeted Winter with a sweet “ day- 
day-day.” 

Close behind them were some fat, jolly little Wrens, all in 
brown. So happy were they and so full of song, Winter 
smiled tc see them. 

Next came some cheery Snowbirds and saucy Sparrows, 
and socn after, a crowd of dainty little birds so white that 
they were called Snowflakes. 

There may have been more, but I did not see them, for 
Winter at once said “ Dinner!” 

They all sat on the white carpet and ate. What? Why, 
the queerest things. Grubs and moths’ eggs and dried 
seeds of chickweed and ragweed. 

I was glad to see that Nellie had scattered some bread 
crumbs outside the window. And some one had told Fred 
to tie some pieces of fat pork along the clothes-line. These 
were the dainties and were kept until the last. 

After dinner, the North Wind whistled, and the Snowflake 
birds danced with the real snowflakes. Then the Wrens 
sang beautifully and all the others joined in the chorus. 

Each bird sang different words. The Chick-a-dees, their 
own sweet ‘‘ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee”’; the Snowbirds, some- 
thing like “Tsip”; the Snowflakes, “ Cheep-cheep,” and 
the sparrows trilled away all by themselves, using no words 
at all. 

And, strange to say, the whole was very sweet. 

When they went home, as happy as only little birds can 
be, Winter was so pleased that she said she would give them 
a party each New Year’s Day. 

Will you all help her? 


Grandpa's Introduction 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


The day grandpa’s picture came, little Dorrit — that’s 
Dorothy’s “at home’”’ name, you know, — was so delighted. 
She patted and smoothed the dear old face with her little 
soft fingers and kissed it again and over again with her 
puckered, rosy-red lips. And grandpa looked out of the 
shiny picture and smiled at little Dorrit as much as to say, 
“ Bless the little dear, but I’m glad to see her!” 

There were little wrinkles — Dorothy said “ spider-webs ”’ 
— round grandpa’s eyes, and little “ valleys”’ in his cheeks, 
and, O, the most beautiful snowdrift a-top of his head! 
You wouldn’t have wondered a bit that Dorothy was so 
pleased. 

But the same day something else came, too. It wasa 
beautiful new picture book for little Dorrit with a little Red 
Riding-Hood girl on the cover, in a cloak as red as a ripe 
strawberry, and a hood to match. Dorothy thought her the 
sweetest little “ goorl” that ever was, and dear me, how she 
kissed her and “poored” her with her admiring little 
hands? Poor grandpa had to lie unkissed and forgotten on 
mamma’s writing-desk lid. But not for very long. Soon 
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little Dorrit remembered him, and into her small crinkly 
pate crept a dear little idea. Two such “ d00-ful” folks as 
this new little “goorl” and “grandpa” must surely know 
each other — right off, this minute ! 

Then Dorothy snatched up the precious new book and 
laid the gay little cover girl over grandpa’s picture, face 
against face. Dorothy’s own face was gravely polite and 
her clear, sweet little voice sounded like mamma’s voice 
when she introduced two people. 

“G’anpa,” little Dorrit said, “make you ’kainted with 
little goorl,””’ 


A Mouse Story 
M. B. 


The field mice had left their summer home among the 
grain stalks and had made for themselves a warm, little 
house under the ground. 

Strange to say, they had no pantry in their house but each 
little mouse had his own store safely hidden away under 
some log or stone, near by. 

One frosty moonlight night Skip said, “ Mother, I think 
I’ll run over to my store and get a nice grain of wheat. I’m 
so hungry!” 

“No, Skip,” said Mother Mouse. ‘“ You must not go out 
at night. Have I not told you many times how the red owl 
comes out at night? With his great round eyes he will see 
you and may carry you away to his hole.” 

“T’m not afraid!” said Skip. ‘“T’ll just run over and 
back again before that old owl can wink.” 

And away he went. 

Soon Mother Mouse heard the *‘ Hoo!” “ Hoo!”’ of the 
great red owl. 

But poor little Skip never came back to the snug little 
home in the ground. 


A Tame Raven's Joke 


One day the captain of a company of soldiers was absent. 
The men were in the guardhouse, some taking a nap, others 
talking or amusing themselves. A loud voice of command 
was suddenly heard outside the door, “ Guards, attention ! 
Turn out, turn out, quick!” 

Supposing it to be the captain’s voice, the soldiers 
instantly seized their guns, took their places in the ranks 
and marched out of the guardhouse. Here they waited for 
further orders. 

“Forward, march ! ” immediately followed in the captain's 
voice. 

The men looked round for the captain, but no captain 
was to beseen. The commands came from a tame raven, 
who was gravely watching the fun from the top of an 
adjoining wall. The men took the thing in good humor. 
They made a great pet of the bird, and always thereafter 
called him Captain. 


The Kind Violin Player 


A poor old blind soldier used to earn a scanty living by 
playing his violin every night in one of the public gardens 
in Vienna. His little dog sat beside him, holding its 
master’s hat for the few coppers that passers-by occasionally 
dropped in. One night the old man was in trouble. No 
one stopped to listen to his music, and he had not received 
a single coin that day. Hungry and weary and grieved, the 
poor old soldier at last sat down and wept. A stranger, 
seeing his distress, came up to him, put a coin in the hat, 
and said kindly, “ Lend me your violin, and I will play 
while you collect.” He tuned the violin carefully, and then 
played so magnificently that a great crowd gathered to 
listen. The hat quickly filled, not with coppers only, but 
with silver too. ‘The stranger who so nobly thus came to 
the help of a poor broken-down soldier, was one of thie 
finest violin players in the world. The old man wept tears 
of joy as he blessed h/_ benefactor, and the crowd enthusi- 
astically cheered h/ n .or his kindness as he walked away. 
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HBducators and Brain WW orhkers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
and anxiety. 
for their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
or nervous exhaustion. 


It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 


by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 


Prepared only RR 
by e 


It contains no narcotic. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ( $12.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. 
ccoaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. 


It does not contain 
By mail, 50 cents. 





1899 
CALENDAR 


FREE. 


A beautiful and artistic calendar for 
1899, will be sent to any teacher 
mentioning Primary Epucation and 
sending us 3 two cent stamps to pay 
for postage, etc. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHICAGO NORMAL FACULTY. 





Parker, Phonics, how to teach them I5¢ 
Giffin, Arithmetic Blocks- - - - 2.00 
“ Grammar School Geometry - - 25¢ 

Jackman, Nature Studies for Grammar 
Grades. 408 pp. Cloth - - - 1.20 
Jackman, Related Subjects. 2 Vols. - 85c 
“ Handbook in Nature Study - - 1I5¢ 


OUTLINES, READING LESSONS, ETC. 
Kindergarten, 20 cts.; First Grade, bd. 30 cts.; 
Second Grade, 20 cts.; Fifth Grade, 25 cts.; 
Eighth Grade, 25 cts. 

PRIMARY CHART PRINTER $2.75. 
Seatwork, Mate:ials, Pictures, etc., etc. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue free on application. 
NORMAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
F. R. BArTscH. 6901 Stewart Ave., Chicago. 


WHISPERING 


Teacher's Monthly Grade Cards.” ‘conaee io 
J.C. HARTSHORN, Raymond, Ohio. 





habit cured and good 
school government 
‘sy = oe by 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


In Print Ten Used by 
and Kinds. Hundreds 
Vertical All of Primary 
Script. New. Teachers. 


Send stamp for circulars, or ten cents for 
samples of two kinds. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7029 Yale Ave., Chicago, lil. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior ior teachers. Its recom- 
mendations have weight with school officials 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


7th season. Business throughout the 
Noithwest. Catalogue free. 


732-34 Boston Block, - Minneapolis, Minn. 








AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 


LARKIN SOAPS 232: 


OUR CPFER FULLY EXPLAINED 10 The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, October and November. 


+ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


=x ——__$_—_—— 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 











SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston, 





There is no better way to secure a school or a teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N, E, 


What results can we show? Over 3,000 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. ¥. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE FtsK TRACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 


AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
150 Fifth Bet New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 


25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'l a’ g, Minneapolis. 
825 Market $e. San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your ad iress, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


te HOME TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Needs teachers as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


A NEW FEATURE 


In Teachers’ Agencies is presented by the selection of a Board of Registration composed of 
eminent educators east and west, which establishes a standard of admission and passes on applications 
for membership. This is done by the 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 
Blackstone Building, Cleveland. 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR?. 


KINDERGARTE AND SCHOOL 77 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 





364 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 








New Yor. 





EAST 14TH STREET, 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
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January Exercise 


Concert Recitation 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go,, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
- Tennyson 
Song 


A New YEar’s Girt * 
AE A 
(Second and Third grades, or selected pupils.) 


Musia. “‘ Christmas,” Gospel Hymns (Other sacred collections) or, ‘‘ The First 
‘hristmas Gif’,” (C. E. Boyd, in Operetta in November Primary Epvcation.) 


One morn, the listening angels heard 
The bells of New Year true, 

And, smiling, sent the snowflakes down 
To make our old earth new. 


Each tiny snowflake — Oh, so small !— 
One little spot made bright, 

And smiled until the earth smiled too 
In silence pure and white, 
In silence pure and white ! 


At School and At Home 


My teacher doesn’t think I read 
So very special well. 
She’s always saying, “‘ What was that 
Last word ?”’ and makes me spell 
And then pronounce it after her, 
As slow as slow can be. 
‘ You’d better take a little care ”— 
' That’s what she says to me— 
‘Or else I’m really ’fraid you'll find, 
Some one of these bright days, 
You’re way behind the primer class.” 
That’s what my teacher says. 


” 


But when I’m at my grandpa’s house, 
He hands me out a book, 

And let’s me choose the place to read ; 
And then he’ll sit and look 

At me and listen, just as pleased ! 
I know it from his face. 

And when I read a great, long word, 
He'll say, “ Why little Grace, 

You'll have to teach our deestrict school, 
Some one 0’ these bright days ! 

Mother, you come and hear this child.” 
That’s what my grandpa says. 

— Elizabeth L. Gould in St. Nicholas 


The Cats’ Tea-Party 


Five little pussy-cats, invited out to tea, 

Cried: “ Mother, let us go —for good we’ll surely be. 

We'll wear our bibs and hold our things as you have shown 
us how — 

Spoons in right paws, cups in left—-and make a pretty bow ; 

We'll always say, ‘Yes, if you please,’ and ‘ Only half of 
that.’ ” 

“Then go, my darling children,” said the happy mother cat. 

The five little pussy-cats went out that night to tea, 
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Their heads were smooth and glossy, their tails were swing- 
ing free ; 

They held their things as they had learned, and tried to be 
polite — 

With snowy bibs beneath their chins they were a pretty sight. 

But alas for manners beautiful, and coats as soft as silk ! 

The moment that the little kits were asked to take some milk, 

They dropped their spoons, forgot to bow, and — oh, what 
do you think? 

They put their noses in the cups and all began to drink ! 

Yes, every naughty little kit set up a mou for more, 

Then knocked the tea-cups over, and scampered through the 
door.— Se/. 


Good Resolutions * 
(Recitation) 
A. E. A. 
(Little boy and girl, or selected children.) 
Boys: If little boys were girls 
With brothers big and kind, 
On New Year’s day 
They'd say : 
“ll help my brother find 
His cap ; I’ll always mind 
Him, too; I'll try to please, 
Not be so cross and fret and tease,” 
They'd say, 
If little boys were girls ! 
Girls: If little girls were boys 
With sisters small and dear, 
On New Year’s day 
They'd say, 
“ T’ll let my sister hear 
A secret “his New Year, 
Sometimes ; I’d let her go 
And slide with me,—not tell her Vo/”’ 
They'd say, 
If little girls were boys ! 


The Story of Baby’s House 
\ Finger Play) 
This is the house so trim and small 
Built by the carpenter strong and tall. 


‘These are the boards so clean and new 
Which helped the carpenter strong and true 
To make a house for baby. 


Here is the choo-choo, toot, toot, too, 

That brought the boards so clean and new 

Which helped the carpenter strong and true 
To make a house for baby. 


Here are the horses and wagon ; they helped, too. 
They brought the boards from the long choo-choo, 
Which helped the carpenter strong and true 

To make a house for baby. 


Now into the house the baby must go, 
For out of doors the cold winds blow, 
And mother is working inside, I know, 
To make baby’s house warm and cosy. 
— Margaret Arnold 


Concert Recitation 


Out of the bosom of the air 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
- Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 
Longlellow 


* Copyrighted 1899, by EpucaTIoNAL PustisninG Co., Boston, 
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NOTES. 


NATURE STUDY. 

At the New England Conference of Educa. 
tional Worker3, held in Boston last month, 
Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University 
delivered an instructive lecture on ‘‘ Nature 
Study, what it is and how it may be taught.” 
He said thst he thought.it a mistaketo attempt 
to teach children science as science. He would 
not, he said, teach botany or entomology to 
children, but he would teach them about 
plants and flowers and insects. He had never 
told his children about botany, and he thought 
it was well not to startle the child with hard 
names, but to bring it into contact with nature 
in its simplest forms. Whatever the teacher 
loves the best and knows the most about is the 
best thing for him to teach; and the best of 
these are the things by which the child is 
surrounded. There is not an object in nature, 
however simple it may be, that will not fur- 
nish a fact, a reason for the fact, and the sug- 
gestion. Give the child a taste for nature 
study and in time he will naturally turn tothat 
department to which his tastes incline. Even 
tho:e who are brought into the closest contact 
with nature are not those who knowit. The 
farmers have never seen cornstalks, potatoes, 
sheep or chickens. They have looked atthem, 
but they have not seen them. 

Prof. C. F. Hodge of Clark University 
spoke of the necessity for activity in eduea- 
tion. Knowledge, he said, is useless unless it 
is made practicable. The knowledge acquired 
should be turned to account by teaching facts 
of importance that the child can apply in the 
every-day walks of life. Teach them how to 
know and how to exterminate the insects that 
prey upon apple, peach, plum, cherry and 
other trees; insects that are to be found in city 
lots and city tenements. 





THE NEW EDUCATION IN NEW 
YORK. 


Over in Gowanus there are many parents 
who object to the new course of study in the 
echools. One father in the “ Slab City” district 
wrote :— 


“Teach my daughter readin’ and ’rithmatick 
and not those new-fangled yankee notions 
about cutting paper dolls with sizzors.” 


The fact that the “ Slab City” parents object 
to clay modeling in the schools is illustrated in 
the following note sent to a teacher in one of 
the Tenth Ward schools :— 


“ Miss : John kem home yesterday wid 
his clothes covered with mud. He said you 
put him to work mixing clay when he ought 
to be learning to read an’ write. Me man 
carries th’ hod, an’ God knows I hev enuf 
trouble wid his clothes in th’ wash widout 
scraping John’s coat. If he comes home like 
this again I’ll send him back ter yez to wash 
his clothes. Mrs. O’R—.”’ 


Here is one from a Brownville mother who 
objects to physical culture. 

‘*Mi-s Browno— You must stop teach my 
Lizzie fisical torture she needs yet readin’ an’ 
figors mit sums more as that, if I want her to 
do jumpin’ I kin make her jump. 

Mrs. CANAVOWSKYE 


The number of parents who object to the 
temperance plank in the educational platform 
is greater than the number of objectors to any 
other class of study in Williamsburgh. Here 
is a copy of a note sent to a teacher in the 
Stagg Street School: — 


“* Miss :My boy tells me that when I 
trink beer der overcoat vrom my stummack 
gets to thick. Plese be so kind and don’t 
intervere in my family afairs. 

Mk. CHRIS———.”’ 


Here is a sample on the same subject sent to 
a teacher in the Maujer Street School: 


“ Dear Teacher —You should mind yonr own 
bizniss an’ not tell Jake he should not trink 
bier, so long he lif he trinks the bier an’ he 
trinks it yen wen bill rains is ded, if you inter- 
fer some more I go on the bored of edcation. 

: w.s.” 








LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Solid 14kt Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder; simple construction, al- 
ways ready, no shaking; works perfectly; no blotting. Equal to any $2.50 Pen. 


$1.50 


Agents 







$1 e 50 

: - LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PT Ne 3 — Wanted. 
Cut is two-thirds size of $1.50 Pen. Larger pens at higher prices. Live dealersselland recommend the LINCOLN, 
or it wlll be sent postpaid, complete with filler and full directions. for $1.50. Buy it, test it; if not satisfactory, 
money returned. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 16, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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Writing 


has now become so popular that the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Go. 


have brought out 
THREE NEW PENS 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine Points. 
No. 570, Vertical Writer, medium Points. 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse Points. 


These pens are made with firm points making a clear, distinct outline 
without regard to shading and have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your school, principals should became 
acquainted with their merits. Orders can be sent to the local stationer, 
but if impossible to procure in this way, we will supply direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N.J. 26JOHNST., NEW YORK. 
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By virtue of the unprecedented purchase 
) GREA POPU LAR OFFER 4 in asingle order, of one hundred thousan¢ 

(100,000) copies of this acknowledged 

masterwork of the Century, 
we are now enabled to offer it to the public at far less than the publishers’ prices! 
Thousands of persons, who heretofore have not felt able to purchase it, will eagerly wel. »me this 
opportunity to secure at reduced price ‘* The Greatest Achievement of Modern Times.” 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


It ic incomparably the greatest, as it is positively the latest, 
most compicte, and most authoritative, new dictionary in 
existence. It is everywhere the standard. 


ENTIRELY NEW: v n of other work, but is 
islO Tt anv otne ork, D 
FROM COVER TO COVER. the result of the steady labor for 


five years of over twelve score of the most eminent and 
authoritative scholars and specialists in the world. Nearly 
100 of the leading universities, colleges, and scientific institutions 
of the world were represented on the editorial staff; 20 United 
States Government experts were also on the editorial staff. 
Over $960,000 were actually expended in ‘’s production before 
a single complete copy was ready forthe market. Never was any 
dictionary welcomed with such great enthusiasm the world over. 
As the St. James’s Bndget, London, declares : ** It is the admira- 
tion of Literary England.... It should be the oe of Literary 
America.”? Thehighest praise has come from all the great Amer- 
ican and British newspapers, reviews, universities, and cdlleges, 
as wellas all classes of intelligent men and women everywhere. 


ye epee os www SIPIPIPIPIS IIPS a 

The regular subscription price of the Standard Dictionary. 

y bound in full heather, is SIS. Wew ill now supply the com- Our Great Offer of | 
The Complete Work 2 


lete work in one rich, massive volume, elegantly bound in 
Patent Thumb Index, 75 cents extra. Order from your bookseller, or from 


9 full sheep, sent cottage epaid to any address for the 
) WARD & GOW (buon Souane *°) NEW YORK, 
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It is not a reprint, rehash, or re- 
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surprisingly low price of $12. 
UNION SQUARE... 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 


may be continued the year round with 
pleasure and profit with one of our 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITS 


in use by over 200 leading educational 
institutions. Send for bargain circular. 


J.B. COLT & CO., Dept E 10, 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 














BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers, 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 
A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 
Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustratiens. 


Price, 75 cents. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 


Copies can be obtained directly of the author. 





— New York Sun. 


Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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Women with tong, thick hair find it difficult to keep it 
in proper order without too frequent washing, which 
renders it dry and harsh. The following method is 
effectual and need only be repeated once in two months, 
if the hair is well brushed each night. 

Beat the white of an egg sufficiently to break it, rub 
this well into the scalp. Wash it off thoroughly with 
Ivory Soap and warm water, rinse off the soap and when 
the hair is dry it will be found soft and glossy. ,Ordinary 
soaps are too strong, use only the Ivory Soap. 

The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, 


fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and 
unsatisfactory. 





Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cineinnsti. 


In January 


How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January? 

By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working for the rest ; 
So can a little child be merry, 

In snowy, blowy January.— Se/. 


For a Happy New Year 


Suppose we think little about number one, 
Suppose we all help some one else to have fun ; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend, 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend ; 
Suppose we laugh wth, and not az, other folk, 
And never hurt anyone “ just for the joke ;” 
Suppose we hide trouble and show only cheer— 
"Tis likely we’ll have quite a Happy New Year! 
— St. Nicholas 


This is the Way the Snow Comes Down 
(In Concert) 


This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling : 

So He giveth His snow like wool, 
Fair and white and beautiful. 

This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling. 


The Glad New Year 


Who comes dancing over the snow 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful, glad New Year.— 


The Guest 


Perhaps you have heard of Jack Frost 
Who's traveling down from the north 

To give us a call, big folks and small, 
No matter what it may cost. 


He sails on an iceberg, I know; 

And the wind is his captain and crew; 

And he reaches our shore somewhat before 
The beautiful lady of snow. 


He’s a reckless young fellow, is Jack! 

He has the wonderful knack 

Of pinching your ears, and bringing the tears, 
And giving your pitchers a crack. 


But everyone has his bright moods ; 
And I think you may search many roods, 


he breathes 
On the window, a dream of the woods.— Sel. 





A Wind Song 


What does the North Wind say 
When he swings in the’ pine-tree to and fro? 
Oh, he sighs all day, 
“ Little flowers there below, 
Cuddle down in your beds, 
And cover your heads, 
For I’m bringing the snow, 
The cold, cold snow ; 
Oh, ho!” 


What does the North Wind say 


Oh, he sings all day, 
“ Little folks there below, 
Little Nell, little Ted, 
Hurry out with your sled, 
For I’m bringing the snow, 
The merry, merry snow ; 
Oh ho! ” — Helen T. Eliot 


In Winter * 
(Song) 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
Music by Elsie Dean Miller 





One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Baby snowflakes swinging, 

There were more,— nine, ten, eleven, 
Heard the children singing : 


Then these little snowflakes spied 
Sister snowflakes near them, 
“* How those children sing!’ they cried, 
“ Let us go and hear them.” 


See them dancing — millions more,— 
Hurrah! Dick and Dolly, 

Give three cheers — one, two, three, four ! 
Isn’¢ winter jolly? 


(Pretty counting motions, and others, suggested by the words, should 
be introduced. 

Pantomime—A_ snow-balling scene. 
supplement. ) 


* Copyrighted 1899, by Kurcationar PustisHinc Co., Boston 
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— Dina Mulock Craik 


And find no such wreaths as Jack paints when 


When he whistles and roars down the chimney so? 


See Operetta, November 
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For 1899. 
adds to her list of Reading 
CHICAGO Bee 


Stories of Colonial Children. 
Stories of Robinson Crusoe For Youngest Readers, 
Natu re Stories For Youngest Readers, 


In Mythland. 











In these days of Expansion 
will it pay to be last? 
January is the ideal month to make a_ beginning, 


to expand your Reading Course. 


HERE IS THE LIST FOR THE FIRST FIVE GRADES: 


LITERATURE. HISTORY. NATURE. 











Grade Bds. Clo Grade Bds. Clo. Grade Bds Ck 
1st FEsop’s Fables. Vol. 1. (Pratt) 30 -40 a 
adios 2nd Stories of the United States S § Our I : 
end Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. -30 40 for Youngest Readers .30 40 oe Some of Uur friends 39 40 
In Mythland .30 .40 
Robinson Crusoe lt i 
for Youngest Readers .30 40 3rd Stories of Great Men ah - : : ; 
, > , : Stories of Great Inventors .30 -40 2nd Our Flower Friends +30 -40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers .30 .40 J S for Y 
: oo : St ries of American Pioneers 30 ° Nature Stories for Youngest Readers .30 49 
Story of Ulysses 30 40 comer . ° 7? “4 2. S = 
a Stories of Colonial Children .40 .60 suds, Stems and Roots -30 -40 
b trscahti Res date aes Antibes - Stories of Birdland. Vols. 1. and II, .30 50 
3 Grimm's Tales ‘ 5 . a — Introduction to Leaves from Nature's 
3rd a ‘ : " * 4 Child i “ 4th Stories of Colonial Children 40 .60 Seocetied 
Stories of the Ke nildren 30 -40 , 2 , Story- book 30 -40 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland . 40 50 ewer History Stories. (Above all in large type ) 
Th spree pore ‘2 Vol. I. (Colonial Period) 36 .50 
rough the Looking Glass -40 
Swiss Family Robinson 40 .50 : . - aan ita —— - ----—- 
Kingsley’s Water Babies .40 .60 sth Our Fatherland .50 
-—" ' H St Wonder Book — American History Stories 3rd Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book 
4t a M ae od -30 -40 | Val. 11. Revelation it 3 | Vol. I. “a iia 
sat e ee — 7 Vol. III. Administration 36 50 Stories from Garden and Field 30 40 
— mares — old Tales ” = | Stories of Massachusetts 60 75 
Dickens’ Little Nell 3 - Stories of Columbus 40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey .40 50 || 
obins« e 5 , . ° , 
plea Robinson Crusoe ' _— ei te GEOGRAPHY. 4th Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 
sth Dickexs’ Little Nell .40 .50 aden <a Vol. II. .40 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey .40 50 3rd Geography for Young Folks 3 40 Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. and II .30 40 
Stories from Dickens .40 .50 _ Sn aa ae Stories from Animal Land .50 : 
par ertenenate tied » ia 4th Science Ladders. Vol. I ' 
Cricket on the Hearth .40 50 (isehent Weer Pound - 
< . 4 nd Wz s 
Legends of Norseland io 5 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard .40 : : — 
Stories from Old Germany -40 .60 sth Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book 
Myths of Old Greece. Vol. I. 30 .40 Barn aT — ay Vol, II. .40 60 
Stories of the Bible .30 .40 5th Our Fatherland te) Storyland of Stars 40. .50 
Address 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street. 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


3 OoR LITTLE FOLKS’ 
Newton. 


PRIMER. By Mary B 


There is abundant evidence on the pages of 
this attractive primer that it is the work of an 
experienced teacher. It is something more 
than a mere primer. It is full of the spirit of 
the primary school and is the product of “a 
winter’s work with a class of children who had 
attended a kindergarten for six months and 
were trained there to proceed from the whole 
to detail.” A central theme is arranged for 
each month and the school work is made to 
revolve around it, including language and 
number work. A notable feature of the book 
is a series of full-page calendars appropriately 
ornamented with the symbols of the month, 
and also usable for weather reports. The 
squares for the different days are left blank 
for the child to fill in—a thing he will be de- 
lighted todo. The illustrations are abundant, 
adapted to the needs of each advance lesson, 
and include several full-page pictures in bril- 
liant color. The book will most please those 
teachers who believe in the simplest begin- 
nings in learning to read, and who do nof think 
that children are thirsting for full-fledged liter- 
atu.e when they first enter school. 


THE J.C. WITTER CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


WitH BRUSH AND PEN. By James Hall. 
Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 


A book for drawing teachers and a book for 
teachers who are sure they cannot teach draw- 
ing. The instructions begin in simplest form 
of pen and brush work and extend to the ninth 
grade and to pictorial representation of land- 
scapes. Mr. Hall has everywhere kept the 
practical needs in thought and does not feel 
that he is less an artist because he tells teach- 
ers how to keep and give out class materials, 
and how to manage generally. The drawings 
used in illustration are largely from the public 
schools of Springfield (Mass.) and bear the 
impress of the truthful work of the children. 
The author believes that “the severe yet 
supple line of the pen should be employed to 
correct the tendency to slop and recklessness 
that might be fostered by the sole use of 
aquarelle painting.” 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


A HistokY READER. By L. L. W. Wilson. 
Ph D. 400 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Designed for elementary schools and ar- 
ranged with reference to holidays. The selec- 
tions of stories from history are timely and 
given in suitable vocabulary for the little ones. 
They are concisely told, with a good concep 
tion of what would be most attractive to chil- 
dren. It is a doubt, however, if it is wise to 
cover so much historical ground with so many 
very short stories for youngest children. There 
is so little told in each that the information is 
scrappy, and will hardly serve as a taste for 
more extenied history or create a desire for 
real literature. The teacher who uses these 
stories will have to do much “ between-the 
lines ” work in their presentation to give them 
real worth and effectiveness. They are abun- 
dantly illustrated, the type is large and clear, 
and the paragraphs are single sentences. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORE. 


AMERICAN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
M.A. Bailey. 


This book is intended to cover the first 
five years’ work in arithmetic. It claims 
to be based purely on the laws of mental 
activity. There is a recognition of the use 
of the simple apparatus used in primary 
schools, and a large amount of introductory 
work is given to develop a vocabulary and a 
habit of concise mathematical thinking. The 
laboratory plan has been followed in the clos 
ing chapters, through the best practical meth- 
ods of the school-room. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE STUDIES. 
Owen Payne. 


Primary teachers must welcome this book 
most heartily. With the consciousness that 
something should be done with the youngest 
children to get ready for geography, teachers 
are often at a loss to know where to begin. 
To help such teachers is the purpose of this 
book. Itis not a teacher’s book alone, for it 
wlll serve also as a supplementary reader for 
children. It is illustrated with out-door scenes 
of the kind that children will like, and which 
are also instructive. The quality of these pic. 
tures will train the artistic sense and cause 
children to turn away from the common and 
coarse quality that meet them on every hand. 
The language part of this book is of the usual 
chopped-up sentence kind, and will not be of 
much service. Children who are able to man 
age the vocabulary employed here are fully 
equal to the thinking out of a whole sentence 
alone. 


By Frank 


NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


This set of five copy books claims to unite 
the essentials of great legibility, facility of 
execution, and the most beauty that can be ob. 
tained without sacrificing the first two fea- 
tures. ‘the forms of the letters are mainly 
Roman type. The first copies are phrases and 
short sentences and in the first books are 
tastfully ornamented with illustrative draw- 
ings. 


HORNBROOKS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
R. Hornbrook. 


By A. 


A thinking woman of large experience, and 
possessing the mathematical instinct has care- 
fully prepared this primary arithmetic. It is 
announced as“ Number Studies for the Second, 
Third and Fourth Grades.” No brief notice 
can tell the plan of the book, or give any 
adequate idea of the idea of the details in 
working it out. The author says: “ When a 
child realizes the meanings of the first ten 
number names, has learned to make combina- 
tions within 10, and is able to count to 100, he 
is able to take up the first hundred as an 
aggregation of tens, to consider other numbers 
as aggregations, and to discover their rela 
tion. Atthat point this book begins.” There 
is no regulation analysis form in the solution 
ofthe problems and one feels in examining 
the book, that an intelligent author has pre- 
supposed that intelligent teachers will be able 
to do some thinking for themselves in the 
adaptation of the work to their needs. The 
well-known reputation of Mrs. Hornbrook as a 
mathematical authority will repay a careful 
study of this work. 


Db. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE EARTH AND SKY. (Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books.) By Edward S. Holden. 


A primer of astronomy fur young readers. 
Itis the first of a series of volumes treating 
astronomy in some form. They are intended 
for children’s reading in the school and the 
home, and for the cultivation of observation 
of the phenomena of the skies. The style is 
simple, conversational, and the author intro- 
duces the earth in space as a beginning of the 
astronomical teaching. If our little children 
were not already overwhelmed with things to 
think about, this book would have more of a 
mission than is possible for it now. 
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HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN, BOSTON. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Florence Ho! 
brook. 


If this book was meant to be a simply told 
story of Hiawatha for young children who had 
already learned to read, it would admirably 
fulfilits mission. Buttocall this book a de 
sirable primer for teaching children to read, is 
to go a little beyond the assumption of the 
most progressive primary teachers who will 
speak honestly. In this sense, the book will 
mislead young teachers, but will fall harm. 
lessly upon the experienced ones who know 
what it really means to teach little children to 
read. Asastory of Hiawatha, it is beautifully 
prepared in type, illu-tration, and matter 
selection. The colored illustrations are full- 
page, rich, full of Indian life, and not over- 
doné in brilliancy. The Hiawatha songs, set 
to music, are a novel feature and a charming 
one. Let us give the children beautiful books 
and good literature, but do not let us call them 
text books to teach babies to read. 


LITTLE JANE AND ME. By M.E. 


This book may be a contribution to child 
study; it may be an imaginary story, it may 
be atrue reminiscent one—but of one thing 
there is no doubt —thatitisthe most delight- 
ful story about children that has been written 
in manyaday. To begin itis to fluish it with 
out stopping. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON. 


THE GAP IN THE FENCE. 
Jerome. 


By Harriet Louise 


It must be a cold-hearted grown-up who 
does not feel young again in reading Miss 
Jerome’s ‘Gap in the Fence,” One can only 
wonder when the last leaf is turned, how the 
author has retained so much of the freshness 
of the childhood apirit. Toe book is healthful 
in tone, and holds the reader’s interest to the 
last page, without the introduction of myths, 
fairies, or goblin, and that is saying a great 
dealin these days when children’s literature 
must be highly spiced to be palatable. Thou. 
sands of little folks will peep through this 
‘* gap in the fence,” and be all the better for it 





We are using various numbers of your Five 
Cent Classic series in our school as supple- 
mentary reading. 

We are very much pleased with the form 
and price and would heartily recommend the 
text to schools wishing any such literature. 

SAMUEL REED Brown, 
Supt., Union Free S_hool, East Syracuse. N.Y. 


STON’ POINT, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1898. 
We use, and have been for two years using 
your small classica with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to teachers and pupils. We feel delighted 
to think that our pupils can get elevating and 
interesting reading as cheaply as they can the 
bad variety. It enables us to place in their 
hands evidence that good reading is as plenti- 
ful and as cheap as bad. I am proud to say 
that we have no readers of the latter class; of 

stuff. 
FRANK L. GRAY. 


The Facts 
Are With Us 


They rest upon the surest evidence it is 
possible to produce, namely, the testimony 
of those who know. Vast numbers of people 
say Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured them of 
scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, dyspepsia 
and other diseases caused by impure or 
impoverished blood, and now they are in 
perfect health. You may be one of this 
number if you will take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all 





America’s Greatest Medicine. 
dealers in medicine. Price $1. 


’ s are the best after-dinner 
Hood S Pills pills, aid digestion, 25c. 
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Is an EXACT Science 


Thirty years of SPECIALLY APPLIED 
chemistry has been put into the mak- c 


ing of 5 Each suc- 
ceeding CARTER'S INKS} year will 
be another added to the 30 past with 
the result of keeping Carter’s Ink the 


acknowledged standard it has been 
for years SS MR UU 


Boston——NEw YorK——CHICAGO 
Un Ju 


GARTERS proustary 
Sn os eee p ASTE 
rl Better THAN Mucicace For Aut Purposes 
I Ls \" ALL DEALERS 
ee 2 03. Tube by Mail - SF 
CARTER'S INK CO.-Bostox 




























Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


er > $ Free. 
Needed in every Home and School. 
Never breaks the point. Preserves the 


softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS, 


A Publication on the Trees of the United 
States Illustrated by Actual Speci- 

















mens of the Woods, 





** Exceedingly valuable for study. It is a work where 
plant life does the writing and which no one can read 
without thinking.” G. A. Parker, Hartford, Conn. 

** 1 know of nothing so well calculated to make young 
people fall in love with trees.”’ 

Prin. E. H. Russert, Worcester, Mass, 

‘** This is a unique and beautiful publication for which 
the lovers of nature owe a great debt to Mr. Hough.” 

Dr. A. E. Winsuip, Boston, Mass. 

“* Tne work is a most valuable one, and the price is 
reasonable.” Pror. Cuas. E. Bessey, Lincoln, Ned. 
The Regents of the University of the State of N. Y. 

will duplicate on its purchase. 


Send for circulars relating to the above and also to our 
Preparations of Words for the 
Address, § tereopticon and Microscope. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, B.A., Lowville N.Y 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEBRATED **KANTWEAROUT” double 
seat and double knee. Regular $3.50 Boys’ 2- 
Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 

A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suits 
which don’t give ag —— ‘ 

8 . ou 

Send No Money. “¥ j'tend to us, 
state age of boy andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit by express, C.O.D., subject to examin- 
ation. You can examine it at your express 
offce and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50, pay your express agent our special 
offer price. $I; Q5 and express charges. 

THESE KNEE-PANT SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 + of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at €@3.50. Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 

made from a special weareresisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell eassimere, neat, handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, pad- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, silk and linen sewing, fine 
tailor-made throuchout, a suit any boy or 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 
(suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO 19 YEARS, 
write for Sample Book No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
=~ measure and full instructions how to order. 
en’s Suits and Overcoats made to order from $5.00 up. 
Samples sent free on application. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, IH. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. thoroughly reliable. —Béfter. ) 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PRISMATIC AND DIFFRACTION SPECTRA. Me- 
moirs by Joseph Von Fraunhofer. Translated 
»nd edited by J.S. Ames, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 

All modern work in the study of the spectra 
igs based on that of Fraunhofer who was the 
first to apply the objective prism to the study 
of the sun’s spectrum, and to measure the 
wave length of various solar lines. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Fraunhofer’s 
work is its admirably clear and logical pres- 
entation. This volume gives in clear and 
compact form the gist of his experiments with 
illustrative charts. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA WITH EXERCISES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By G. E. 
Fisher, M.A., Ph.D., and I. J. Schwott, Ph D. 
Price, $1 25. Philadelphia: Fisher & Schwott. 

The feature of this text-book is the large 
number of illustrations which accompany 
every new principle. The authors’ aim has 
been to give the student as clear an under- 
standing as possible of all the principles in- 
volved, and no assumptions are made without 
rigorous proof. An excellent idea is that of 
printing formal proofs, and the more difficult 
portions of each topic in smaller type, thus 
enabling the teacher to omit much of this 
matter for the beginner. The unusual number 
and variety of problems will prove especially 
helpful to the teacher. 


THE FREE EXPANSION OF GASES. Memoirs, 
by Gay-Tussac, Joule and Joule and Thomson. 
Translated and edited by J. 8. Ames, Ph.D. 
Price, 75 cents. New York and London: Harper 
Brothers. 

This work forms one of a series about to be 
issued by Harper & Brothers under the super- 
vision of Professor Ames of Johns Hopkins 
University. The ordinary student of natural 
philosophy is handicapped by the fact that the 
most important discoveries of the day are gen- 
erally rendered in rare volumes and periodi- 
cals, and in a foreign tongue. The publishers 
propose, therefore, to translate and print these 
papers in a form which will be convenient and 
inexpensive for the student. 

The first number contains the original ex- 
periments of Gay-Tussac on the changes of 
temperature which gases experience when 
allowed to expand. These experiments have 
formed the basis of some of the most import- 
ant contributions to physical science during 
this century. 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES- 
By Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Dr. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has probably had as wide an experience in 
nniversity methods as any man in the country, 
and this fact gives these series of essays an 
additional value. The articles deal with a wide 
variety of subjects, such as “ The Utility of 
Universities,” “University Libraries,” “Higher 
Education in the Unite. States,” ‘* Modern 
Progress in Medicine,” and are all treated 
with the same breadth of view and acuteness 
of insight. 

“The universities,” President Gilman says, 
“are the natural conservators of educational 
experience, and should be recognized as the 
guides of public education. In a better state 
of society means will be found to make the 
men of learning in a generation responsible 


| for the systems of primary teaching, giving 


potency to their counsel not only at the end, 
but in every stage of scholastic life. Upon 
text-books, courses of study, methods of disci- 
pline, the qualifications of teachers, the value 
of rewards, honors, and examinations, the 
voice of the universities should be heard.” 

The author takes a hopeful view of our 
American civilization, the type of which he 
thinks will be found in the union of all the 
agencies for the enlightenment of the people. 
“Oar typical achievement will be a system of 
popular instruction, such as the world has 
never yet seen, based upon common schools, 
and terminating in varied, complex,and beau- 
tiful opportunities for the acquisition and 
advancement of knowledge in every kingdom 
and nature, in every domain of man.” 





NERVOUS DEPRESSION. 


{A TALK WITH MRS. PINKHAM.] 

A woman with the blues isa very un- 
comfortable person. She is illogical, 
unhappy and frequently hysterical. 

The condition of the mind known as 
“the blues,” nearly always, with wo- 
men, results from diseased organs of 
generation. 

It is a source of wonder that in this 
age of advanced medical science, any 
person should still believe that mere 
force of will and determination will 
overcome depressed spirits and nerv- 
ousnessin women. These troubles are 
indications of disease. 

Every woman who doesn’t under- 
stand her condition should write to 
Lynn, Mass., to Mrs. Pinkham for her 
advice. Her advice is thorough com- 
mon sense, and is the counsel of a 
learned woman of great experience. 
Read the story of Mrs. F. 8. BENNETT, 
Westphalia, Kansas, as told in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

**DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have suf- 
fered for over two years with falling, 
enlargement and ulceration of the 
womb, and this spring, being in such 
a weakened condition, caused me to 
flow for nearly six months. Some time 
ago, urged by friends, I wrote to you 
foradvice. After using the treatment 
which you advised for a short time, 
that terrible flow stopped. 

‘I am now gaining strength and 
flesh, and have better health than I 
have had for the past ten years. I 
wish to say to all distressed, suffer- 
ing women, do not suffer longer, when 
there is one so kind and willing to 
aid you.” 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is a woman's remedy for wo- 
man’s ills. More than a million wo- 
men have been benefited by it. 


New Sample styles of Envelope Silk Fringe 

696 CARDS, &c., 20 New Songs, 100 Rich and Racy 

Jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Pun Caras, 
1 pack Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher. 


[LFOR TWO CENTS. CROWN CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 


1 Will Tell You How I Was 
CURED OF It won't pe you 

. - rent t t. 
DYSPEPSIA and ‘Harry 5. Paget. 
INDIGESTION ill bth Av. NY. 


The only weekly 
- journal devoted 


“ to secondary and 
Secondary and Technical technical ~ Edu- 


cation in Great Britain. Accurate and 
up to date in its intelligence. Subscription 
$2.00 per annum. Offices: 
2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, 
LONDON, E.C , ENGLAND. 


$2.75 


SS 
A ae bon $2.75. 
MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75. 

Cut this ad. out 

Send No Money. SUS “hd to us, 

state your height and weight, state 

number of inches aroun at 
breast taken over vest under coat 

close up under arms, and we w ill 

send you this coat by express, c. 0. 

‘ »D., subject to examinations examine 

and try iton at Pe. nearest ex- 

press Office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat youcan buy 
for 85.00, pay the express agent our special 
offer price, $2.75, and express charges. 

THIS MACKINTOSH is latest 

1899 style, made m heavy waterproof, 

tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 

long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams. 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, and 

uaranteed greatest value ever offered 

3 us or any other house. For Free 

Cioth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 

. : to 85.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats at from 45.00 to $10.00, write for Free 

Book No. 80C. Address, LL. 
ARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICACO, I 

a Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Bditor.) 
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Supplementary Reading 
THE STORY OF HIAWATHA I 


(To be Cut and Mounted.) 


I 


Long, long ago, there lived here people 
who were very different from us. 





2 


They had no pretty houses to live 
in, but their homes were tents, called 
wigwams. 





3 
These people were Indians, or Red- 
Men. Their little boys and girls did 
not go to school every day as we do. 





4 

Many stories are told of these strange 
people who lived in their wigwams under 
the shady trees. 








5 
Mr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow has 
told us a beautiful story of an Indian 
named Hiawatha. 


IO 


His grandma made the motherless 
little baby a pretty cradle from the 
branches of the linden tree. She lined 
it with soft moss and sweet grass. 





Il 


On summer days, when the winds were 
warm, she hung the cradle on the low 
branches of the pine trees. 


12 

“There the wrinkled; old No-ko-mis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 


Safely bound with reindeer sinews.” 
Longfellow 





13 
As little Hiawatha grew older, No- 
ko-mis taught him many things. 





6 
He tells us Hiawatha was a pretty 


little baby; just as pretty as our little 
baby-brother or sister. 


‘ 
Hiawatha’s mother, the gentle We- 
no-nah, died when he was a few days 


old. 








8 


So his kind, old grandmother, No-ko- 
mis, the daughter of the moon, took 
the little baby to her own wigwam on 
the shores of the great lake. 








9 
“By the shining Big-Sea-water. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them.” 
Longfellow 


14 
She told him stories of the birds, the 
animals, and the fishes; all that lived in 
the forest and the Big-Sea-Water. 





15 
And when he was able to run about 
and play, the birds and squirrels were his 
playmates. 


16 


He was so kind to them that they 
were not at all afraid of him. 





17 
On summer evenings little Hiawatha 
was very fond of sitting at the door of 
his grandmother's tent, listening to the 
winds and the water. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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When the children are 
hungry, what do you give 
them? Food. 

When thirsty? Water. 

Now use the same good 
common sense, and what 
would you give them when 
they are too thin? The best 
fat-forming food, of course. 
Somehow you think of 
Scott’s Emulsion at ence. 

For a quarter of a century 
it has been making thin 
children, plump; weak child- 
ren, strong; sick children, 


healthy. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 










Removes Tan, 

Pimples, 

e Freckles, 

on 0 Moth Patches, 
w @ «é, Rash and Skin 
—3e52= diseases, and 
L—-G208 every blemish 
es? ee on beauty, 
ms Baise and defies de- 
_ 2 @° tection. On its 
m 2 virtues it has 

a 4 stood the test 


of forty-eight 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
ae ——. 
of simi lar 
ra *\ name. The 
distinguished Dr. I. A. Sayer, said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): ** As you ladies willuse them, J recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S ., Canada and Europe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 


DESK-TOP FILING CABINET 
Lp z For CLIPPINGS, 
mere 6 Manuscripts, SER- 
at ‘\ mons, LETTERS, ETc. 








f 





Your Own Encyclo- 
pedia. A Mental Savings 
jank. A storehouse of 
knowledge containing <10 
separate open dust proof 
index files. In fact, put- 
ting all your knowledge at 
your finger’s end, for use 
at any instant. 

Write for Circulars. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 
SEND US ONE DOLLAR gszissazct 
- —- STOVE 

— - —— by freight 

~~ —— = i Zh C.0.D., sub- 





RE 











eet toexam- 
ation, ex- 
amine itat 
our freight 
t, and 
if — pers 
satisfactory 
sect ne GREATEST 
STOVE BARGAIN you 
ever saw oriheard of, 
pay the freightagent 
boll Special Price. 
e $11.50, less the $i 
{ sent with order, or $10.50 and freight charges. 
a 6 This stove is size 8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 
24x44; height, 28:4. Made from best pig iron, 
large flues, cut tops, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 
heavy linings, with very heavy sectional fire- A 
large bailed ash pan, slide hearth-plate and side oven- 
shelf, pouch feed, oven door kicker, heavy tin-lined 
oven door, handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, 
sides, ete. Extra large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir. 
Best Coal = 7 1 ont we nish an exten wood 
ate, makin a perfect wo burner. 
CVE ISSUE A BINDING GUARANTER with every stove. 
Yourlocal desler would ask at least $20,00 for such a stoves 
order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only about Risto for gon | ad 4 
Our New Free Stove Catalogue tiny ‘ing of 590 
Stoves, ran, and heaters at $1.95 and u 1 
$00-POUND ACHE QUEEN RESERVOIR CO. STOVE at —. 
one dollar with order, isa wonder of value. Order 
onee before our stock is sold, Address, SEARS, ROE 
BUCK & CO., Cheapest Supety, House on Earth, Fulton, 
















laines and man Sts. CAGO, ILL. 
Peqeare, Rochuck ‘thoroughly 





NOTES. 


—The German publisher of the Bismarck 
Memoirs has sold the American rights to 
Messrs. Harper for $30 000, while Smith, El“er 
& Co., have agreed to give the same amount 
for England. 





—Through co-operation with Vassar Col- 
lege, Miss Hart, who is at the head of the 
English department at Wellesley, has intro- 
duced a novel feature into the freshmen 
theme work—that of exchange between the 
colleges. Here is a sample of practical school 
work: Wellesley sends to Vassar this theme, 
“ Social Life at Wellesley,” whilethe Vassar 
students in turn describe their campus and its 
surroundings. Each member of each class is 
given a theme from the outside college for 
criticism. 


—In this same pamphlet Secretary Hill thus 
states the industrial outcome of the educa- 
tional system in Massachusetts: 

“ Dr. Harris, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, not long ago called attention to 
a striking coincidence. Every child in Massa- 
chusetts receives on an average of seven 
years of schooling; each child in the nation at 
large only four years and three-tenths. The 
ratio is 70 to 43. The average daily wealth- 
producing power of each man, woman and 
child, was 73 cents in Massachusetts, and in the 
nation at large only 40 cents, a rat!oof 73 to 40. 
This can scorcely be a mere coincidence. Fig- 
ures of Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows 
that the individual in Massachusetts earns 29 
cents a day more than the average throughout 
the country; that is to say, that the productive 
energy of Massachusetts yields nearly $200,- 
000,000 a year more than it would if the per 
cap-.ta productive capacity were no greater 
than the average throughout the country. 


This is 20 times the annual running expenses 


of the public schools.”’ 


— Dr. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Univer- 
sity, in the course of his lecture before the 
class in theory of thought, had occasion to 
refer to the methods of teaching now in vogue 
in most of our primary and intermediate 
schools, and among other things he said: “We 
are getting now a-days an immensely large 
amount of method and an immensely small 
amount of knowledge. The greatshortcoming 
of the whole system is. the underlying idea 
that we must attempt to give rules for every- 
thing. We give rules for literary production, 
artistic instruction, literary criticism and 
what not, and it is entirely conceivable that 
some poor, dull fellow, lacking everything but 
our method, gets to work and builds up a book 
and thinks because he has obeyed instructions 
in¢évery particular he has produced a great 
work. 

“We hold this bugaboo before our instructors 
and when summer comes around, the poor 
high school teacher, intimidated, perhaps, by 
her superintendent, gets together her scanty 
funds and goes off to summer school to get 
lots of this same nonsense, vainly trying all 
the while to settle an uneasy conscience and 
persuade herself that she has really got her 
money’s worth. 

‘It reminds one of the fable of Zsop. The 
cat and the fox talked politics one day in the 
forest. They discussed the ways and means 
of getting out of tight places. The cat said 
that she had but one shift, but could adapt it 
to all circumstances. The fox said that he had 
athousand. At that junciure the hounds came 
along and the cat escaped but the fox was 
caught. 

“It is thus in teaching. There is only one 
useful shift, and that is to know the thing. 
Then one must have the adaptability to get at 
the individual student in getiing the thing to 
him. The aim is to bring ths conception be- 
fore the pupil. If he cannot be touched by one 
means, try another. No universal rules can be 
laid down. Failing to touch the student him- 
self, all shifts fail and our empirical methods 
become useless, When we need them most.” 


Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Endorsed and Used by 
Leading Physicians, 


Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods Cure 
Nerve and Brain Exhaustion. Free Advice 
from Loring & Co.’s Chicago or New York 
Medical Department — Only Certain Cure for 
Rupture — Best Truss Ever Devised. 





ROBERT FRA/SIE, I. D. 


Dr. Robert Frame, Milford, Del., tested Loring’s 
Fat-ten-U and Corpula Foods and found them effect- 
ve in many critical caves. R ad his statement: 


MILFORD, DEL., April 21, 1897. 

I have been in the practice of medicine nearly forty 
years, and have never met with a preparation that 
acts with such promptness and certainty as Loring’s 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods. One patient who 
came under my care had had all the Doctors in the 
vicinity, who pronounced the case Kidney Disease 
and said that he could live but a very short time, for 
there was no cure for him. I found the patient very 
poor and nervous; he could not sleep, could not walk, 
pains were excruciating. As soon ss I put the 
patient on Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods he began 
to improve not only in strength, but also to fatten up 
and is now entirely recovered. I have tried Fat-Ten- 
U and Corpula in Consumption and wa: ting diseases, 
a cure being made in a short time after usirg them. 
They stimulate the appetite and the digestion, pro- 
mote assimilation and enter directly into the circu- 
ation. In all chronic and organic diseases, like 
Bright’s disease, Consumption, Paralysis and Dis- 
pepsia, all diseases requiring a remedy to build up 
and strengthen, I prescribe Loring’s Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U Foods, and in all cases where a tissue 
builder is required. They cure nervous exhaustion. 
Any letters of inquiry, with stamp enclosed, will 
be promptly answered. 

Yours sincerely, RopERT FRAME, M. D. 

“* As the young girl develops into the young woman 
she should be placed on the rock of safety,” writes 
Esther Silliman, one of our mo t famous woman 
physicians. “That rock is regularity. The mother 
must point the way. If the daughter becomes weak 
and listless and takes no interest in the affairs of life, 
if her cyes become dulled, if she complains that her 
clothing weighs her down, and of excruciating pains 
in her stomach after meals, the mother should arouse 
herself to her duty or expect to see the budding 
woman fade anddie. Millions have gone this way to 
the grave, and thousands have been saved from pre- 
mature death by those great regulators of woman — 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods.” 

WRITTEN GUARANTY to refund the price if 
Corpulaazd Fat-Ten-U are taken, according to direct 
tions, without good results. Free advice about your 
thinness or any other disease if you address our New 
York or Chicago Medical Department. Be sure to 
wri'e if you are ruptured. Best truss in the world. 
Send letters and mail, express, or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., proprietors. Send for free copy of 
“ How to Get Plump and Rosy.” Mention depart- 
ment as below. Use only the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 103, 


No. 58 to 60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





No. 42 W. 22@ Street, New York Jity. 
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The New Issue in Temperance, 


‘‘Whiskey Medicines.” 
THE VOICE, 


The Leading Temperance Paper, Sounds 
the Call to a New Crusade in the 
Following Article. 


** Another Head on the Hydra.” 


‘“‘It is time attention was drawn to a 
form of alcoholic traffic that seems to have 
been overlooked by those engaged in the 
crusade against the rum power. If, as is 
believed and taught, alcohol is most dan- 
gerous when it fights in ambush, if it is 
most to be dreaded when it finds its first 
entrance to the system in the pleasant 
sauces and dishes of the home, then the 
form of alcoholic traffic in question is 
doubly dangerous, for it comes in the guise 
of medicine and attacks a system prepared 
by weakness to easily surrender to the 
assault. In many 


Patent Medicines 
which are largely consumed throughout the 
country, by all classes of people, there is a 
percentage of alcohol which puts them on 
alevel with beer, rum, and whiskey as intox- 
icants. It is the smallness only: of the 
dose prescribed which prevents a prompt 
recognition of the intoxicating effects of 
these so-called medicines by those who use 
them. 
‘‘ It is safe to aflirm that they are 


Medicines in Name Only. 


Their chief value lies in their alcoholic 
effect as a stimulant. In fact, those who 
know, attribute the benefits ascribed to 
this class of medicines wholly to the stimu- 
lative effect of the alcohol they contain. 
They are used largely by persons not in the 
habit of drinking liquors, and the little 
dose taken three or four times a day is as 
stimulating to these people as his regular 
‘‘ finger” of ‘‘bitters” is to the regular 
liquor drinker. 


What Can be Done? 


‘¢ What ought to be done at least is to 
compel every patent-medicine manufacturer to 
put on the wrapper of his bottle the quantity 
of alc »hol it contains. That would at least 
leave people to exercise their own judg- 
ments. More than that, no paper truly 
interested in temperance reform should 
print the advertisement of any alcoholic 
medicine. It should be the duty of every 
temperance organization and branch in the 
country to look into this question, agitate 
it, and deal with the facts just as earnestly 
and as honestly as other facts have been 
dealt with.” 

Appreciating the gravity of the issue 
raised by the strong statement of facts 
made in the foregoing article, we wish to 
call general attention to the fact that Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription contain 


No Alcohol, No Whiskey, No Intoxicant 
of Any Kind. 


These medicines are equally free . from 
opium and other narcotics. 

They are in the strictest meaning of the 
words, temperance medicines. Of no other 
medicine, put up especially for woman’s 





use can it be truthfully affirmed, as of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, that 7 con- 


tains neither alcohol nor opium or other 
narcotic in any form. 
While the negative features of Dr 


Pierce’s medicines may only interest some 
of the readers of this article, the positive 
features of these medicines must be of in- 
terest to every one. The great value of 
**Golden Medical Discovery ” in the cure of 
diseased or deranged conditions of the 
stomach and digestive and nutritive organs 
is testified to by tens of thousands who 
have found health and healing in this great 
remedy. The ‘‘ Discovery” increases the 
action of the blood. making glands, and by 
curing the diseases which corrupt and 
cripple the stomach and digestive and 
nutritive organs, it enables a full and pure 
supply of blood to be sent to every part of 
the body. 


Women Know its Worth. 


Women who are always appreciative of 
benefits, have been especially appreciative 
of the benefits following the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Its won- 
derful cures of irregularities, inflamma- 
tion, ulcerations, and female troubles, have 
caused women to name it, ‘‘ that God-send 
to women.” It is entitled to wear the 
‘*blue ribbon” of merit as well as the blue 
ribbon of temperance. 


The Bible of the Body. 

Perhaps no greater gift was ever’ offered 
than the People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser. It contains 1008 pages, and over 
700 illustrations, and is the life work of it+ 
author, Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. This book 
has been well called ‘‘ The Bible of the 
Body.” It is to the body what the Bible is 
to the soul, ‘‘a lamp unto the feet and a 
light unto the path.” It deals with the 
great questions of physical life so simply 
that all may understand and so purely that 
it is essentially the one medical book for 
the home library. The book is published 
in two forms, one bound in paper-covers, 
and the other in strong cloth binding. 
Send .21 one-cent stamps for the paper edi- 
tion to cover expense of mailing only, or 
31 stamps for the cloth bound edition. 
Address Book Department, World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





With the Bookmen. 


Some specimens of Five Cent Classics 
have been sent us for inspection by Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. When one 
reads an advertisement of a five cent 
‘‘ classic,” he is inclimed to smile. How 
can a ‘* classic” poem or story be presented 
for five cents? It is preposterous. And 
yet when one sees the books there is a 
decided change of opinion—they are classics 
—the real thing too. They are well printed 
on good paper with excellent illustrations. 
They really sell for five cents or a year’s 
publication, twenty-four numbers, for one 
dollar. We must confess that we do not 
know how they can be done so well for the 
money. 

They are divided into eight. grades and 





the grading is excellent. Some of the most 
beautiful pieces in English literature are 
there as well as the precious nonsence that 
we all loved to read in our childhood, and 
which is always good for children to read. 
We have always held that the best way to 
teach literature is to have it at children’s 
hands where they may read at stray half 
hours. One objection to this is that every- 
body cannot afford to buy books. That 
objection does not stand since the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Library of Choice Literature” has 
been begun. We can and do recommend it 
ts parents.—‘* The Monitor.” 





SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut thisad. out and send@ 


tous, state number inches 
across top of your buggy 
seatin front, from outside 
to outside, and we will send 
you this Buggy Top by freightC, 
O. D. subject to examination. 
You can examine it at your freight 
poe men and if found perfectly sat- 
isfactory, the greatest bargain you ever 
saw, and equal to tops that retail at 
$15.00, pay the freight agent our special price, 
the $1.00, or $5.80 and freightcharges. The freight 
emeTHESE TOPS ARE BUILT. 10 FIT ANY BUGGY OR ROAD 
WAGON. ‘A ean fit them on in 20 minutes. AugGy OR 24 07. 
best rubber drill, head and back stays lined with No.14X 
cloth, side curtains unlined, 3 or 4 black japanned steel 
bows, japanned prop nuts, wrought iron shifting rail, 
eee, which makes it —— full length 
yack curtain with glass window, valance frontand rear. 
3.000 WILL BE SOLD AT $6.80. Order to-day. WRITE 
FOR FREE BUGGY CATALOGUE. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co, are thoroughly reliabie. —Editor.9 
Entitled ‘“* Poetic 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET Gens“ty Heory 


Wadsworth Longfellow,” just published. A Col- 
lection of Lopgfellow’s most celebrated poems. 
Original colored cover page, with excellent portrait 
of the poet. eE'egantly bound with silk ribbon. Sent, 
postpaid, for the marvelleusly low price of 6 cents. 
Two copies mailed, postpaid, for 10c. Special Offer 
to Teachers. To enable teachers to secure cheap and 
satisfactory prizes to give to scholars, we will mail 
the Longfellow Booklet at the low price of 40c. 
per dozen copies. Address, M. C. BURKEL, 
479 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 

e We Mai! Free Our 


TEACHER 9 100 page Catalogue 


of Teachers’ Schoo! Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


HAIR SWITCH 65 CENTS, 


WE SELL HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES to mateh 
any hair at from 65C to $3.25, the equalrof 
switches that retail at $2.00 to $5. 00. 

« Cut this ad outand send 

CUR OFFER: to us, inclose a good stzed 
sample of the exact shade wanted, and cut it 
out as near the roots as possible, inclose 

our special price quoted and 5 cents extra to 
j) pay postage, and we will make the switch to 
match your hair exact, and send to you by 
mail, postpaid, and if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, return it and we will immediately 
refund your money. 
} GurSpecial Offer Price as follows: 2-0z. switch 

20-in. long, long stem, 65c3 short stem, 
90c; 2-02. 22-in. long, short stem, $1,253 
3-oz. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.50; 3-oz. 
4-in. long, short stem, $2,253 3-oz. 26-in, 
blong, short stem, $3.25, WE GUARANTEE 
=, OUR WORK the highest grade on tho 
market. Order at once and get these special 
prices. Your money returned if you are not 
pleased. Write for Free Catalogue of 
Hair Goods. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(inc.) Chicago. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliabie. —Editor, ) 














6.80, less 

































9 5 DIAMOND 
we STUDDED CASE 
Solid 14K Gold Plated Case 3 Par- 
isian Diamonds, and Rubies. Am- 
erican movement Jeweled & 
accurately regulated . stem 
wind &set Warranted for 
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yj . $5.95 
with privilege ofexamination 
Do not take from the express 
J office if you think this watch is not qualia 
‘@ppearance to a $50 watch. Mention nearest 
express office, Ladies’ or Gent’s. Agentsand 


= 7 
— ms 
— galesmen coin big money. Adiress 





$5,000,000 for distribu- 
tion. Shares $2.a month. 


EAGLE WATOH Ov., 258 Broadway, New York. 
Safe as a Bank, Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. WILcox 


&Co., Station A, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED secon, “xo dana’ your: 
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_ Notes: | ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? 


—An exceedingly artistic and beautifully 
jithographed calendar for 1899 will be sent to 
any school teacher by The Dixon Crucible Co. 


n Noracy City, N. J.. on receipt of three two.| 10 Every Sufferer from Coughs, Consumption and Similar 


cent stamps. 








— Leslie Stephen, in his new book, ‘ Studies Signs of Lung Weakness a Great Specialist 
fa Biographer,” says of Holmes: “ Holmes is . ° ane 
ene at oh who are destined to live Offers His New Scientific 


long—longer, it may be, than some of greater 
pe force and higher imagination, be- TREATMENT FREE. 
cause he succeeds. so admirably in flavoring 
the milk of human kindness with an element i a 
which is not acid and yet gets rid of the Nearly everybody you meet will feel insulted if; KILL YOU. 
mawkishness which sometimes makes good| you say they have weak lungs, All seem to| nutshell. 
morality terribly insipid.” have a solid faith in the soundness of their own| Never was there any positive cure for lung 
_ Vor every thousand inhebitents Germany breathing machine. They may admit they have a troubles until Dr. Slocum made the discovery 
nas 115 pupile in cleméntary schools; Switeer- heavy cold, ‘a touch of bronchitis,” or even be a | which is now embodied in his new system of treat- 
land, 199; England and Wales, 177 (inspected spell of asthma,” but as to weak lungs, NEVER.| ment. It cures weak lungs, bronchitis, asthma, 
, hi 1 schools includ a); Scotland, 166: Even the poor consumptive, who scarcely speaks | coughs, consumption, catarrh and every other ail- 
parochial sc ' ree des . ’ | without coughing, whose cheeks are wasted, hol-| ment of the pulmonary region. It destroys every 
France, with 145, stands higher than appears, low, and bear the hectic flush of doom, will assure | germ that can affect the respiratory system, and 
as in this country the ratio of ees ge you that he will be all right when the weather | even in advanced stages of lung trouble positively 
to total population is below the normal. i changes. arrests the tubercular growth, while it also builds 
gium, under the new law reaches only 110.) joy many a poor bread-earner there is who | up the patient so that his system is enabled to 
italy and Spain fall a low, the former hav- keeps on and on at his daily toil, taking cough | throw off scrofula, rheumatism and other diseases. 
ing % and the eaiged od pages to 1000 inhab-| 1 edicines by fits and starts, but never quite curing | Thousands of cured cases already prove these 
itants. The Unitcd States sepenes the high | his cough, while this same cough is but a symptom | statements. Thousands of grateful people bless 
ratio = 205 pt = Ontar:o ye crown of decay that is eating into his lungs, and will in | the discoverer. | 
somaya ig namely, 40, accord: | time cause their destruction. The system consists of three remedies which act 1 


That’s the whole situation in a 





—The City Library Association of Spring- 
field, Mass., is erecting a new building for its 
museum of natural history. As soon as the 
hall is finished, the Association proposes to 
hold an exhibition of material relating to Free to 
geography and geology. Its purpose is to 
show the latest and best material for the use Readers 
of instructors of all grades, from the primary 
school and kindergarten to the college and 
university. The display wiil not attempt to 
be historical. It will be devoted chiefly to the 
results of geographical and geological study 
of the past few years. With the above object 
in view the Association desires to secure 
copies of the best text-books, periodicals, maps, 
charts, relief maps, models, globes, lantern 
slides, collection of specimens, and devices of 
all kinds for teaching geography and geology. 
The exhibit will be held some time in March. 
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— Atan educational meeting in New York, 
Professor DeGarmo of Cornell said that we 
have been subordinating quality to quantity. 
Modern pupils read a great deal cf literature, 
but they are trained to get only the outside 
elements of it. They lose the fine distinctions 
they would make if better trained. There is 
no other way so good to produce discrimina- 
tion in reading as the habit of oral reading. 
There should be a medium between the old 
method of spending hours on a single passage, 
and the new of counting results by number of 
pages read. Training in conception comes 
from training in expression. When a pupil 
has read a selection ask the othersif they have 
got any new conception of the reading. 
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— Count Gleichen says in his story of the 
mission to Menebels, that the people of Abys- 
sinia, for small change, use a bar of hard crys- 
tallized salt, about ten inches long, and two 
inches and a half broad and thick, slightly 
tapere 1 toward the end, five of which go to the 
dollar at the capital. People are very particu- 
lar about the standard of fineness of the cur- 
rency. “If it does not ring like metal when 









flecked with the finger nail, or if it is cracked Thus does a wife observe her husband, or par- | simultaneously and supplement each other’s cur- 
or chipped, they won’t take it. It is a token of | ents witness the struggles of a darling child, while ative action. 

affection also, when friends meet, to give each | no steps are taken to battle with the evil until con- Every first-class druggist dispenses the Slocum 
other a lick of their respective amolis,and in| sumption has siezed on one more victim. It is | System of treatment in original packages with full 
this way the material value of the bar is also | terrible to think how far we may be guilty by our | directions for use. 

decreased. For still smaller change cartridges | indifference to the lung troubles of those near and| The Doctor wants everybody to know the merits 


are used, ot which three go to one salt. It does} dear to ns. It is also terrible to think that we | of his system. He has arranged to give a free 
not matter what sort they are. Some sharpers | may possibly hug a similar dangerous delusion as | treatment (three bottles of medicine) to all who 
use their cartridges in the ordinary way,and|to our own health until too late to obtain a) will apply to him in person or by letter. Full 


then put in some dust and a dummy bullet to | remedy. | instructions for use accompany each treatment. 
make up the difference, or else they take out| Let us leave the distressing subject to come to | Surely if you have weak lungs you will be glad to 
the powder and put the bullet in again, so that | what is practical. |take advantage of a scientific treatment that is 


possibly in the next action the unhappy seller Lung troubles don't move backward. Weak | offered in such a generous spirit. 

will find that he has only miss:-fires in his belt; | lungs must be healed and strengthened and rid| Write to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine St., New 
but this is such acommon fraud that no one| of the very earliest germs of disease or you are | York City, giving full address. Mention PkiMARY 
takes any notice of it,and a bad cartridge | simply committing a f.rm of suicide. Either you | EDUCATION when writing the Doctor. 

seems to serve as readily as a good one.” must cure your lung troubles or THEY WILL| Delay only makes your trouble worse. 
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Can Be 
Permanentl 


CURED 





If you suffer from Epileptic Spasms or Spells, Fits, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
etc., have children or relatives that do so, or know people that are afflicted, My New Dis- 
covery, Epilepticide, will PERMANENTLY cure them, and all you are asked to do is to 
send for a Free Bottle and try it. It has cured thousands where everything else has failed. 


My 90-page Illustrated Book, ‘‘ Epilepsy Explained,” free. 


When writing, please give full 


name, AGE, and postoffice and express address. Correspondence professionally confidential. 
W. H. TIAY, M. D., May Laboratory, 94 Pine Street, New York City. 








TEA SET 


EEE FRET 
56 PIECES. 


fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 


FREE 


Full size for family use, beauti- 


=P this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 






f 5? ew ie ; >> seliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
5 > sive Nw Ae 4 set absolutely freeif you com) ly with the extraordinary offer wesend 


person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 


to every 
introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set sameday ee received. This 


is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received thes 


ns and tea set for selling our Pills are 


delighted. AMERICAN MEDLOINE OOMPANY, Dept. S, 30 WEST (3th St. NEW YORK OITY. 





Two of our Most Successful Books. 





ROBINSON: CRUSOE 





ae 


(FROM ROBINSON CKUSOE.) 


FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Large Type Edition. Simple Sentences. 


Fully Illustrated. Suitable for 2nd grade pupils. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have found the story of Robinson Crusoe, from 
beginning to end very excellent for thought work in 
the second grade. I have read from the complete 
story to the children first, as a morning reading. 
Then, for their own reading lesson later in the day, 
have taken the corresponding chapters in this little 
book. 

The children are doubly interested in their own 


= reading then, because an interest has al eady been 


created. They are pleased to find themselves able 
to read the story, too. The amount of talking it 
will areuse in the class is almost endless. 

In one class I encouraged the children to make 
everything that Robinson Crusoe made, even to dress- 
ing up a little wooden manikin — not in goat skin to 
to be sure, but in bits of fur that would answer very 
well for Crusoe’s new clothes. 

In the story a good opportunity is offered to bring 
out ideas of loneliness, where there is no companion- 
ship, and the utter dependence of all of us on one 
another. 

No one need fear that the effect of the story will be 
to cause boys to desire to run away from home. By 
reading from a complete edition to the children, 
every opportunity is given to show that this boy suf- 
fered as the result of his wrong doing, and that it was 
only after long years of hard work that he came back 
to his birthright,— human companionship. 

THE AUTHOR. 





IN MYTHLAND. 


By HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Large Type. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman myths for young pupils. It tends to 


develop a taste for the best classic literature when a child becomes more mature. 


When the phrase- 


ology of the myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no trouble in making such 


books popular and useful. 


Supt. J. W. Bascock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


It is one of the most excellent books of its character yet produced. 


MASON 5S. STONE, State Supt. of Education, V1. 


In Mythland iswne of the most charming collections of stories for children I have ever seen 
The book is well bound, well printed and beautifully illustrated. 


O. D. MATHEWSON, Supt. 07 Schools, Barre, Vt- 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


- 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


809 Market St., San Francisco. 





NOTES. 


— Miss Marie Hofer of Chicago, in a talk to 
public school teachers oa “ The Proper Train. 
ing of Children’s Voices,” said that in the past 
too much emphasis has been placed on the 
abstractions of music, its technical difficulties, 
and not sufficient upon its emotive uses. Songs 
learned by children should be adapted to the 
successive “ culture epochs” of childhood, be. 
ginning with the songs of primitive expres. 
sion and social relationship, next taking up 
the nature songs and the songs of industry, 
then the musical expression of fairy lore, then 
legend and history in the more complex forms 
of opera and oratorio. Miss Hofer thinks re. 
ligious music has a most important place, but 
she deplores the low standards of fin de siecle 
Sunday school music, and the “‘ cheap jingles” 
of the Moody and Sankey type, which savor 
more of dance tunes than of uplifting art. 


— Dr. Robertson Nicoll tells us that Kipling 
has contracted to write eight stories for one 
of the magazines next year, for each of which 
he will receive about £240. This is simply for 
the English serial right of the stories. In 
addition, Mr. Kipling receives payment from 
America, India and the colonies. This will 
probably bring up the price of the stories to 
about £500 each, making £4,000. Moreover, 
Mr. Kipling receives the royalties for book 
publication in England and America. This 
will not amount to less than £4,000, so that for 
each story the author ultimately receives not 
les3 than £1,000. 


—Mr. E J. Sullivan, the well-known black 
and white artist, has just finished an interest- 
ing experiment in book illustration. This con- 
sists of a series of eighty drawings, which are 
to accompany & new edition of Sartor “ Resar- 
tus.” Strange to say, this is the first time that 
any attempt has been made to illustrate the 
celebrated work, which most people are d's- 
posed to regard as Carlyle’s masterpiece. 

— This is a sample of an answer in a school 
examination: 

Q.—What is a parable? 

A.—A heavenly story with no earthly mean 
ing. 








OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 










SEND NO MONEY, cut this ad. 
out and send to us, state your height and 
weight, bust measure, length of garment 
from collar down back to waist line, 
and waist line to bottom of skirt; 
>. state color wanted and we will 
gasend you this mackintosh by ex- 
press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
® amination; examine and try 

a it on at your nearest express 
office andif foundexactly as 
represented and by far the 
greatest value you ever saw or 
beard of, pay your express agent 
OUR SPECIALOFFER PRICE, $2.5, 
and express charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is made of 
BLACK or BLUE genuine RAING- 
LEY double texture, waterproof 
SERGE CLOTH, with fancy plaid 
A) lining, velvet collar, double 
| detachable cape, extra full 
sweep cape and skirt, ar- 
anteed latest style and finest 
tailor-made, 

FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of 

———— in ladies’ mackin- 
toshes, write for free Sample Book No. 85C. ADDRESS, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL, 

(Bears, buck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 


$2.95 





xB el 
Le ce 


FULL-SIZE, 


EGE For Families. 


There is no fake about this; send your address at once. Every 
person answering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Dec- 
orated Set, absolutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, 
no juggling with words, nothing but what is honest. Our offer is 
in black & white, no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody 
can receive & take advantage of it, & we positively will not go 
back on it no matter what it costs us. We wish to put our paper 
on top, & will do anything to get it in the lead quickly. It is one 
of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Story Papers in 
existence. You can prove all we say, the absolute truth, if you 
will send us 1 Oe. silver or 1 Se, stamps to cover expense of post- 
age, mailing, addressing & packing, & we will send you the 
per for3 months free. (% Every one can have their choice of 
reakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. All Sets carefully boxed & 
HIONS 


packed at our expense. POP 
New York City, DEPT, pw 2 648K 17. 

























PRIMARY EDUCATION 





POPULAR SCHOOL ROOM HELPS. 





Primary Language Cards for Busy Work. 


Sixty unique cards (over 600 sentences) prepared by one of Boston’s most successful 
teachers. Useful for spelling, punctuation, and Language work. Sent postpaid, price, 25 cts. per box: 


A Partial List of Words Used. 


caught every, very large almost 
chimney evening minute always 
cousin February month bring 
color fields mouth brought 
collar friends no, any buy 
eareful for,fore,four nothing by 

cry. cries full, careful noise, noisy break 
cried how, who neighbor broke 
carriage hole, whole niece broken 
cloth hear, here August beautiful 
clothe know, no all birthday 
clothes knew, new at, to breath 
did, done lady . any, no breathe 
done, did ladies afraid breathes 
enough lady’s aunt 


and 65 others. 





SAMPLE CARD, 


to — too — two. 








| was —— late for the car, so 1 walked. 

I think it was far walk. 

Those —— children are —— small —— be 
out alone. 

I went —— the store —— buy —— papers. 

I went —— that store, ——. 

It is —— rainy —— go out —— play. 

You paid —— much for your book. 

Will you give me —— cents for a stamp? 

Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, ——. 





MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHS. 





WASHINGTON. 
LONGFELLOW. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





hundred, postpaid. 











LINCOLN. 
WHITTIER. 


! 
Size of sample shown printed on enameled paper, with half inch margin. Price, 
| 
| 


with half inch margin. 


For note books and compositions, we furnish fine miniature photograph repro- 


| ductions of original and excellent portraits of the following : — 


HAWTHORNE. BRYANT. SCOTT. 


LOWELL. EMERSON. HOLMES. 


SHAKESPEARE. CHARLES DICKENS. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


10 cents per dozen; 3 dozen for 25 cents; 50 cents per hundred, Sent postpaid. 


We also furnish photo-reproductions of the homes of Authors, etc., size 2 x 24, 


Price, 10 cents per dozen, 3 dozen, 25 cents, 50 cents per 


The homes following are now ready : - 


We have a fine list of subjects for Sunday School work. Send for circular. 





Classic Stories for Language Lessons. 
By MARA L. Pratt. Price, 15 cents. 
Condensed and simplified stories of Grecian Mythology, on Outline or 
Topical method. Used very successfully in thousands of school-rooms 
to-day. 


Stories for Compositions. 


Brief Stories, carefully selected, neatly printed on heavy paper. Used 
by Boston Teachers. Price, 15 cents. 


‘Easy Picture Stories. 


Composition Work for Little Folks. Price, 10 cents. 

These stories are arranged on an entirely new plan, and will be found 
especially helpful in introducing the litle ones to regular composition 
work, 


Primary Language Book. 


By CAROLINE F, CutLer, Author of Primary Manual Training, 
etc. Price, 30 cents. 

An entirely new edition has been printed of Mrs. C. F. Cutler's 
Primary Language Book, and this is now offered to teachers with the 
confident hope that they may find it an acceptable book for every grade 
of the primary school. 


TEACHERS’ HELP SERIES. 


| Practical Language Exercises. 


| By Mara L, Pratt, Author of American //istory Stortes, etc. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 
| A Language Book of Language Exercises, not of Grammar Exercises 
—not rules, but work — and by a person who has made a success in 
Language. 

“It seems to fill a gap in the lower grammar grades, not filled before.” 
— Tay.Lor, De Merkittre & HaGak, Berkeley School, Boston. 


Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards. 


This set of Cards is intended for use in coneection with “ The Story of 
Hiawatha,” “ Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 

The subjects will also be found useful outlines for drawing lessons, and 
a great help to older pupils in connection with the Quincy method of 
illustrating compcesition work, by the use of miniature pictures, and free- 
hand drawing in the “ Quincy Sketch Books.” 


Story Cards for Primary Classes. 


No. 1 for Lowest Primary. No. 2 for Second Year. No. 3 for Highest 
Primary. 20 cards in each set. 20 lessons in reading. 20 lessons in 
spelling. 5 beautiful colors. Per set, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dept. C —50 Kromfield St., BOSTON. 63 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 809 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
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OUR FAMOUS FIVE CENT CLASSICS. 


Among those listed below you will find many that will be found useful 
and appropriate in the preparation of 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow 
and Lowell Birthday Exercises. 


The Young Folks’ Library of«Choice “iterature merits the unstinted 
praise and approval of every educator in our land. 
have used various numbers of the books with eminently satisfactory 


results. 





For two years I 


Mrs. CLARA B. WATSON, A/idland, Texas. 


No. ist Grade. 
2. Aisop’s Fables.—1. 
3. Aisop’s Fables.—2. 

11. Selections from Aisop.—t1. 

12. Selections from A‘sop.—2z. 

73. Story of the Buds. 


74. What Annie Saw. (Nature Stories.) 


£5. Roots and Stems. 


Ist and 2nd Grades. 


76. Some Bird Friends. 

77. Flower Friends. a 

78. Flower Friends. IT. 

79. Flower Friends. III. 

87. Legends of the Springtime. 


2nd Grade. 


g. Story of Bryant. 
25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
31. Story of Lincoln. 
35. Story of Lowell. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton. 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
72. Story of Pocahontas. 
81. Story of Cyrus W. Field. 
82. Story of Holmes. 
89. Story of Longfellow. 
95. Stories of Revolution. I. 
(Lexington and Concord.) 


(Large Type.) 


2nd Grade. 
Stories of Revolution. II. 
(British Driven from Boston.) 
Stories of Revolution. III. 
(Battle of Long Jsland. 


8rd Grade 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—z. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
Selections from Grimm.—1. 
Selections from Grimm.—2. 
Stories from Garden and Field.—1. 
Stories from Garden and Field.—2z. 
Story of Tennyson. 
Rab and His Friends. 
Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
‘Story of James Watt. 
Story of the Norsemen. 
Puss in Boots. 
Story of Stephenson. 
Story of Irving. 
Story of Boone. 
Pioneers of the West. 
Fremont and Kit Carson. 


(Continued, ) 


Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. i: 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland. II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland. I. 


Stories and Rhymes of Birdland. Il. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland. I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland. II. 


4th Grade. 
Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 
Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
King of the Golden River. (Ruskin. ) 
The Chimera. (Hawthorne.) 
Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne. ) 
Evangeline. (Longfellow. ) 
Story of La Salle. 


84. The Minotaur. (Hawthorne.) 


The Pygmies. (Hawthorne. ) 


No. 


86. 


gt. 
92. 
93- 
94. 
97. 
102. 
130. 


5 
19. 
37- 
38. 
40. 
47: 
54- 
55- 


66. 


39- 


You would be gratified to see how the “ 5c. Classics” delight my little 
pupils. ‘They deserve to be, and are the most popular children’s books 
of which I have any knowledge. 


LAURA M. Pyort, 
Belmar Pub. Schoo’, Belmar, New Fersey. 


( Continued.) 


4th Grade. 
The Dragon’s Teeth. (Hawthorne.) 
De Soto. 
Marquette. 
Audubon. 


Great Stone Face. 
Snow Image. 
Jefferson. 

Nathan Hale. 

La Fayette. 


5th Grade. 
Story of Macbeth. 
The Deserted Village. 
Othello, etc. (Lamb.) 
The Tempest, etc. (Lamb.) 
Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge. ) 
Rab and His Friends. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
John Gilpin, etc. (Cowper.) 
The Elegy, etc. (Gray.) 
Declaration of Independence. 


6th Grade. 

Lays of Ancient Rome.—t. 
Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
Rip Van Winkle, etc. (Irving.) 
Phillip of Pokanoket. (Irving.) 
The Voyage, etc. (Irving.) 
We are Seven, etc. (Wordsworth. ) 
Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving.) 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant.) 
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